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Notes of the Week 


HE supreme honour that can be rendered to a 

son of the British Empire is burial in Westmin- 

ster Abbey; and this tribute is a mark of the 
extent to which Mr. Bonar Law had won not only the 
respect and the confidence but also the love of the 
British people. It was not that they knew him per- 
sonally, or that he had any commanding personality ; 
it was that they trusted him. It is the old story of 
character—that simplest of all qualities, in which every 
human being has an equal chance to shine. Yet so rare 
is it to keep character straight, strong, sincere and 
steel-true that the plain man who does so is almost 
certain to take a high place among his fellows, whoever 
they be. We pay our tribute to Mr. Bonar Law 
elsewhere. 


AN END AND A BEGINNING 

In bidding farewell to him we have at any rate no 
need to deplore an unfinished work. His task was 
done when the Conservative Party was re-united, party 
politics restored, and the corrupt and disastrous reign 
of the Coalition abolished. But his death means the 
end of tranquillity, and the beginning of a strife which 
should be healthy rather than otherwise for the political 
life of the State. That there will be a general election 
early in the year, and that the main issue to be decided 
will be a revision of our fiscal system, is almost as 
certain as anything can be. The country will look to 
Mr. Baldwin for a clear statement of policy and a 
vigorous lead in promoting it. The immediate call to 
Conservatives, as we have so often said, is for work, 
more work, and still more work in the constituencies. 
The party ‘machinery will be severely tested, for, as 
Colonel Jackson very well knows, the machinery of 
Socialist Labour and Liberalism is both well equipped 


and well oiled. 


THE BY-ELECTIONS 

The country has not wearied of Conservatism through 
a period of necessary but, of course, not very inspiriting 
tranquillity, and the call to a more active Conservative 


policy has met with a satisfactory response at Yeovil 
and Rutland. In each of these constituencies a 
majority of the voters have shown that they are not to 
be scared away from using commonsense remedies for 
industrial ills by references to abstract fiscal doctrines. 
But there lies before Conservatism a sterner struggle, 
that in the vacancy at Central Glasgow created by the 
death of Mr. Bonar Law. He, it will be remembered, 
secured at the General Election a total of votes equalled 
by the sum of the very large Labour and the minute 
Liberal votes. His work assuredly lives after him in 
Glasgow, but a very strong candidate is needed to keep 
Central Glasgow Conservative in face of Labour’s 
renewed and probably greater effort. 


A RAY OF HOPE 

The negotiations now proceeding, on the initiative of 
our Government, among the Allies and the United 
States for the formation of a Commission of Experts to 
investigate the resources of Germany, have now reached 
so favourable a stage that it seems safe to say that they 
will have a successful termination shortly. M. Poincaré 
has somewhat severely limited the scope of the Com- 
mission’; perhaps the really wonderful thing is that he 
has not vetoed the Commission altogether—that he has 
not done so is due to the force of the appeal made to 
him by Mr. Baldwin and their good personal relations. 
As it is, the Commission can still do much useful work, 
and we think that, everything considered, the difficult 
reparations problem has come a little nearer solution. 
We examine the subject afresh in’ a leading article, in 
which the disturbed condition of Germany is also 
discussed. 


A RED SHADOW 

The disorder and disorganization of the Reich is in 
great part due to the activities of the Communists who 
are in close touch with Moscow. So far Dr. Strese- 
mann has succeeded in dealing with them effectively, 
and may be able to continue to do so. There is no 
doubt, however, that Trotsky and other Soviet leaders 
are keeping a keen eye on the course of events in Ger- 
many. We fear (from information that reaches us 
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from a good source) that there is a great deal of truth 
in the reports of the concentration of Red troops near 
the frontiers of one or two of the Baltic States and of 
Poland. Such concentrations can have only one mean- 
ing—the readiness to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity the troubles of Germany may give for bringing 
about another frightfu! Bolshevik revolution. The 
danger is still happily a little remote, but it will not do 
to say that it does not exist. 


A REASONABLE BARGAIN 


Though as a rule we should deem it a very ill busi- 
ness to meddle with any of the great settled inter- 
national rules of the sea and shipping, we think there 
is no strong objection to be urged against the proposal 
to extend the three-mile limit, as regards American 
territorial waters, to a farther distance—not necessarily 
twelve miles, but a reasonable distance—in response to 
the request of the United States. Always provided, 
however, that this does not establish a precedent, and 
that the American Government, in return for our help 
in this way in its campaign against the ‘‘ rum-runners,” 
gives a quid pro quo by allowing British ships to seal 
up their stores of alcoholic liquor at a convenient dis- 
tance from their port of arrival, and to retain them for 
the use of passengers on the return voyage. This 
seems to us a businesslike arrangement as a temporary 
give-and-take method of settling the question. 


CRUISERS AND SINGAPORE 


One satisfactory result of the Imperial Conference is 
the increase in the Navy which Mr. Baldwin announced 
in his Plymouth speech—the construction of several 
cruisers, all within the compass of the Washington 
treaties. That this increase is required no one denies 
who is acquainted with the needs of the Empire, which, 
it cannot be repeated too often, lives on and by the sea. 
Whether the building of these cruisers may reasonably 
delay progress with the Singapore base is a question, 
but having regard to Singapore we should like to ask 
the Government and the Imperial Conference if their 
attention has been drawn to the statement published in 
the papers a few days ago to the effect that Japan had 
acquired, though probably not officially, a large tract of 
land in the Malayan State of Johore which commands 
the projected naval base? By treaty Johore is under 
the charge of a British Resident, and there should be 
no difficulty in this matter being cleared up. 


THE DOCTORS AND THE SOCIETIES 

At the beginning of the week the dispute in which the 
Ministry of Health, the Panel doctors and the Approved 
Societies are involved assumed a more hopeful appear- 
ance, the doctors having conditionally accepted Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks’s offer of an inquiry by a Royal 
Commission. Some further progress has since been 
made. But the doctors—and on this point they are 
entitled to support—are determined that they shall not 
in any way be dominated by the societies. The amount 
of feeling aroused renders it very improbable that any 
scheme associating the doctors and the societies at all 
closely can henceforth be worked, and unless the pro- 
posed inquiry takes this difficulty into account it can 
hardly result in a practicable scheme. 


WARWICK 

It is perhaps a sign of the times that a young Con- 
servative candidate, beginning his political career, 
should find himself faced by a Labour candidate in the 
person of his step-grandmother-in-law. What the 
serious manual worker thinks of Lady Warwick as a 
representative we do not know; ‘but politics acquaint 
us with strange bedfellows. Having tired of society, 
Lady Warwick is a Socialist; having’ spent immense 


sums and become poor, she is a Communist. Captain 
Anthony Eden, the Conservative candidate, has our 
good wishes quite apart from this strange contest. We 
and our readers will follow his fortunes with special 
interest, since next week he is to be married to Miss 
Beatrice Beckett, the daughter of a former proprietor 
of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


THE FASHION IN DICTATORS 


As was expected Turkey has become a republic and 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha has been appointed its President. 
Now designated marshal and saluted for months past 
as Ghazi, the Victorious, Mustafa has been given by a 
packed and subservient Assembly enormous powers, 
and having thus realized his ambition takes his position 
by the side of Signor Mussolini and other commanding 
dictatorial figures on the stage of the world. The Dic. 
tator is, in fact, a sign of these distracted times. The 
Turkish Republic covers quite an extent of territory, 
but it has a comparatively small population—probably 
well under six millions. That population is 
homogeneous as it never was before. Up till almost 
the other day the Turks formed merely the governing 
minority, and they governed largely by the help of the 
conquered majority. Now they are left to their own 
resources, for that majority has been dispersed or 
destroyed. President Mustafa takes charge of them in 
this new and strange development of their race which 
is inspired by the spirit of Western civilization—is it 
East or West that he and they will travel? 


THE STATUS OF INDIANS IN THE EMPIRE 


The Imperial Conference has indulged this week in 
a prolonged discussion of the status of Indians in the 
Empire. The question has importance in the elections 
now proceeding in India, but we must repeat what we 
said shortly before the Conference assembled, that it 
is not capable of being usefully discussed at such gath- 
erings. It cannot be dealt with by way of a single 
comprehensive resolution, for it is impossible to get 
into one category Dominions which want the Indian 
as a manual labourer and those which reserve manual 
labour exclusively for whites. What is possible, and 
far too easy, is to produce vague counsels of perfection, 
subsequent disregard of which creates intense feeling 
among Indian politicians. The only wise course is 
to insist on the simple fact that the Indian is not legally 
in any position different from a Canadian, an Aus- 
tralian or an Englishman, but like them is unable 
to invoke ‘‘ Imperial citizenship ’’’ for the adequate 
reason that it does not exist. 


THOSE CANADIAN CATTLE 


On Friday of last week the Economic Conference dis- 
cussed what may be called the Canadian Cattle ques- 
tion, and was treated to some strong language by the 
Canadian representative, who maintained that, in spite 
of the lifting of the embargo in the spring, there was 
still a slur laid on Canadian cattle. Most people thought 
that the slur had been removed by the lifting of the 
embargo, and they were quite right. Originally the 
prohibition came about because of disease in the 
Canadian herds, and Canada had no difficulty in proving 
later that her herds had become free from disease ; the 
embargo implied that they were still diseased, and this 
was the slur. Well, that slur was taken away, but a 
certain amount of protection was left to the British 
farmer. This is the slur now. The protection takes 
the form of discrimination between ‘‘ stores.” and ‘‘ fat” 
together with ‘‘ breeding” cattle from Canada, and 
Canada objects to it, though she protested before the 
embargo was done away with that she would never 
dream of interfering with any measure of protection for 
the British farmer that might be adopted! There is 
really no slur at all. 
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THE MIDDLEMAN AGAIN 


Lord Linlithgow’s Committee on the distribution and 
prices of agricultural produce is doing excellent work. 
In a fourth Interim Report, just issued, it deals with 
cereals, flour and bread, and the striking thing about 
this Report, which ought to be widely read and studied, 
is that in its two main conclusions it differs hardly at 
all from those of the other Reports. One of these con- 
clusions is that the high railway rates impose an undue 
handicap on the producer at home, and the other is that 
the middleman absorbs an undue share of the profits. 
In this case the retailer is the middleman, and for 
weeks it has been plain to anyone who followed the price 
of wheat in Winnipeg and Chicago that the baker was 
overcharging heavily on the loaf. We know not how 
the baker can be made to disgorge, but unless some way 
can be hit on by which not only he, but all other middle- 
men, can be brought to reason, we fear that these Lin- 
lithgow Reports, good as they are, will be of very little 
use. 


THE DOMESTIC SERVANT REPORT 


The Report of the Committee on Domestic Servants 
has received ample and damning publicity in the daily 
Press, and we only propose here to examine briefly 
some of the more preposterous findings of the Commit- 
tee. Its recommendation that ‘‘ the general acceptance 
of agreed conditions and wages” should be arranged in 
different localities, and that ‘‘ the conditions of domestic 
service must be brought more into line with those of 
other industries,’’ is killed by two quite simple but quite 
fatal objections. First, that in so peculiarly individual 
an employment as domestic service, with its widely 
divergent standards of efficiency on one side and stan- 

‘ dards of living (even in a given locality) on the other, 
anything like hard and fast conditions are impracticable. 
Second, that this element of personal relationship is— 
or should be—in itself of much value, and that the stan- 
dardization implied in the Committee’s recommendation 
would inevitably tend to destroy this quality and make 
the domestic servant less of an individual and more of a 
mere unit—like any factory ‘‘ hand.’’ In other words, 
to increase that very appearance of slavery which is so 
deplored. The Committee seem never to have faced 
the implications of their sweeping proposals. 


ONE-SIDED 


The Report is written as though the fault were all 
on the side of the employer. But is it? The com- 
plaint about ‘‘ cheap jokes ’’ at the expense of the 
domestic servant is answered by an ‘‘ ex-Maid,’’ whose 
remarks are quoted in the Report. ‘‘ Not only servants, 
but parsons, etc., are held up to ridicule by the stage. 
Why should servants object more than the others? ”’ 
Why indeed? Her reply, that parsons can afford to 
ignore ridicule, ‘‘ having an assured standing as the 
first gentleman in the district,’’ is flattering to the cloth, 
but unconvincing in the light of experience. Some 
curates of our acquaintance hardly wear that air of 
assurance and authority proper to ‘‘ the first gentleman 
in the district. It is the kind of complaint which 
in the Army is calied ‘‘ frivolous.’’ A parlourmaid, 
quoted in the Report, says: ‘‘ It is the snobbery of 
our own class.”’ 


EXAGGERATED IMPORTANCE 


The fact is that the Report absurdly exalts the import- 
ance of the subject. There is a ‘‘ servant problem,” 
and in its way it is a serious problem; but in a country 
burdened with appalling unemployment and grave 
foreign complications—real and pressing national prob- 
lems of a magnitude never exceeded—we must 
Preserve our sense of balance. Considered with 
the right sense of proportion, the Report is hardly of 


vast import; still less is it important if considered in 
the light of the practicality of its proposals. Why is 
the domestic servant to be singled out for such philan- 
thropic solicitude? Pensions at 55 or a marriage dot— 
what typist, we may ask, would not overwork herself to 
receive such bounties? There is no reason on earth 
that we can think of why she and every other kind of 
woman worker should not be granted them, except that 
it would not be practical economics to grant them. We 
must repeat that the Committee do not appear to have 
faced the practical issues of their vague academical 
recommendations. 


ELASTIC 


One little gem of unconscious humour deserves to be 
rescued from its obscurity in Appendix C. In reporting 
the investigations of a complaint at Peterborough the 
Appendix says 

The Manager of the Peterborough Exchange reports that 
the number of women drawing benefit... was 216. One 
hundred and fifty-three of these were employed short-time in 


elastic and corset factories and were claiming benefit for the 
intervals during which they were suspended. 


Prejudice against domestic service must indeed be 
strong if the women of Peterborough would sooner be 
hanged first. 


A DEFIANT MINORITY 


For six months the Boilermakers, or rather a 
majority of them, for latterly at any rate there have been 
two opinions in their ranks, have kept somewhere about 
60,000 other workers out of employment. Their sec- 
tional federation has pronounced against them, Labour 
generally has discountenanced them, but they have per- 
sisted in a policy which is not only wrong but obviously 
undemocratic. Now, very gradually and ungraciously, 
they are moving towards a settlement of what is a dis- 
pute both with employers and their own comrades in 
the shipbuilding industry. As we write, they are meet- 
ing a sub-committee of the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress, the very sub-committee which 
some time ago told them they were bound by the agree- 
ment of last March. We can only hope that by the 
time these lines are in print they will have heard from 
it what Labour thinks of their selfish and _ stupid 
obstinacy. 


WINE FOR FISH 


The proverbial phrase about a fish out of water was 
made ignorantly; sole, at any rate, is very happy in 
wine, though in what wine happiest is a nice question. 
The basic formula for sole au vin blanc yields in classic 
cookery a very large number of dishes named after the 
wine used. To the chefs who go so far as sole au 
Chateau Yquem we would address the appeal which 
Keats made to Shelley, and beg them to “ curb their 
magnanimity.” That wine, perhaps the loveliest known 
to mortal palates, is too exquisite for the purpose. Of 
others we are inclined to think Montrachet about the 
most suitable. But the range of wines is wide, and 
there is no need to employ only the wines of France. 
The Rhine wines used to be in considerable favour for 
this purpose, and it is likely that some of the white 
wines of the British Empire would do. 


@. The issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW for 
November 17 will be a special number de- 
voted to books'for children. It will contain 
reviews of new children’s books and of new 
editions of old favourites. 
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MR. BONAR LAW 


OR many months Mr. Bonar Law has been slowly 
Hk dying in the grip of an inexorable and ineluctable 

malady, bearing with that still and silent courage 
of his continual pain and weakness. There would have 
been no happiness in a lingering attendance upon a scene 
in which his active part was over, and we need there- 
fore have no regret that he is now at peace. His death 
has been the occasion for a singular expression of re- 
spect and affection not only in England and the Empire, 
but in European countries. Mr. Bonar Law was one 
of those people who, without knowing it themselves, and 
possibly without their fellow-countrymen in the mass 
being aware of it, accumulate a steadily growing credit 
balance of trust and admiration. A sense of sureness 
and dependability seemed to attach to everything he did. 
People were attracted by his entire seriousness, his evi- 
dent earnestness and sincerity of purpose, and the stead- 
fastness with which, in a world of political compromises 
and.hypocrisies and of continually shifting political 
values, he always remained constant and could always 
be trusted. In his later years to trust was added affec- 
tion. Strongly bound up in his domestic affections, he 
suffered before the war and during it a series of bereave- 
ments which left him a little apart from other men. 
The stamp of grief seemed impressed on face and voice, 
and for many people their chief memory of him will be 
that of a bleak and worn figure, with eyes so wistful 
that they seemed near to tears, and of the quiet, plain- 
tive, almost whispering Scotch voice. 


It is natural that at the time of a man’s death we 
should think first of all of his personal qualities, but it 
would be a poor service to Mr. Bonar Law’s memory to 
leave on one side the positive nature of his achievement. 
The clarity of mind which made him a debater of 
unsurpassed readiness and skill made him an exceed- 
ingly acute and astute judge of a political situation. 
His earnestness of character, which in these later days 
after the war acquired a graciousness of a very attrac- 
tive and beautiful kind, made him in the years preceding 
the war an exceedingly tough and ruthless Parlia- 
mentary opponent: No one who witnessed the months 
of intense political struggle over Home Rule, during 
which Mr. Asquith and his Government were fighting 
for their lives, can forget the intense activity and deter- 
mination with which Mr. Bonar Law led the Opposition. 
Rallying his party behind the single issue of the protec- 
tion of Ulster, he carried on a steady attack upon the 
Treasury Bench hardly to be equalled in Parliamentary 
history since Disraeli assailed Peel. And he was not 
merely a master of Parliamentary tactics. He was, in 
addition, an exceedingly cool and skilful political 
strategist. The First Coalition of 1915, the fall of Mr. 
Asquith at the close of 1916, and the final fall of Mr. 
Lloyd George last year were all victories in which he 
led the successful forces. His intervention on occasions 
of this kind was invariably discreet; it was equally 
invariably effective. 


He will, it may safely be said, always remain a figure 
of great importance in the history of the Conservative 
Party. He was the first of its leaders (for Mr. Smith 
was only leader of the party in the House of Commons) 
to be drawn from that large class which is now perhaps 
more than any other the backbone of Conservatism, 
the class whose ‘“‘ stake in the country,” as it is called, 
is in the main not land-holding, but commercial and 
industrial, the class which either manufactures itself or 
by its holdings in stock is a distributed owner of manu- 
facturing concerns. In the first instance, when this 
class was created by the industrial revolution, it was for 
the most part Liberal in politics, and what the reasons 
were which swung it round to Conservatism need not 
be inquired into here. Mr. Bonar Law was a typical 
member of it, and he brought to politics in a very com- 
plete way its mind and temper. To be prudent, to be 
cautious, to be suspicious of constitutional change, to 
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treat politics not as an occasion for rhetoric or platform. 
exuberance, but, in the very best sense of the word, 
from a business point of view, the Ministry carrying on 
the business of the nation even as its directors on 


.the work of a great company—these were the ends 


which he set himself as a statesman. 


He became leader of the party in the first instance, 
like many men before him, as a compromise between 
two contending claims. Never was a compromise more 
triumphantly justified. The party which under Mr. 
Balfour had remained steadily in eclipse after the catas. 
trophe of 1906, woke up at once under his inspiration, 
While maintaining Tariff Reform, of which he had been 
one of the earliest advocates and certainly the most per- 
suasive, as the party’s contribution to social reconstruc. 
tion, he gave to Conservatism by his clear and un- 
flinching support of the cause of Ulster, a fighting 
enthusiasm which, retaining its momentum through 
the war, brought about the great victory at the polls 
in 1918. That victory was Mr. Bonar Law’s, and 
not Mr. Lloyd George’s. The fruits rightly remained 
with him. Though he hardly lived long enough to 
enjoy them, they remain unwithered for his successor, 


A MOVE FORWARD 


LTHOUGH we are convinced that the particular 

effect of the Premier’s speeches at Plymouth 

and Swansea will be to lift our domestic politics 
out of the stagnation in which they have lain for the 
last nine years, and very soon to place our own great 
politic-economic questions in the forefront of all the 
thoughts and activities of our people, it is none the less 
the case that the foreign situation, and especially the 
Franco-German controversy, continues for the time to 
be of the most critical importance. The different atti- 
tudes adopted by England and France over repara- 
tions, the Ruhr, and cognate subjects, and the spectacle 
presented from moment to moment of the disorders, 
political and economic, to which Germany is a prey, 
have lost nothing of their significance to ourselves, to 
Europe, or to the world. It remains as certain as ever 
that the one thing above all others which is immedi- 
ately required for the pacification and reconstruction of 
the Continent is some approach to a settlement. We 
had hoped once or twice before—not with very much 
confidence, it is true—that things had taken a distinct 
turn for the better: as, for instance, when Belgium 
made a move some months ago on her own account 
which seemed to promise some advance; and, again, 
when Germany officially abandoned the policy of. pas- 
sive resistance in the Ruhr, and made that gesture of 
surrender that had been postulated by France as prece- 
dent to some accommodation. But these gleams of 
light were promptly quenched by the implacable 
M. Poincaré, who, while taking his stand in his 
speeches and Notes on the imperious need for France 
of payments by Germany, allowed his actions to convey 
the impression that he had something else in his mind. 
To many people this something else was suspiciously 
like the dismemberment of Germany, the dissolution of 
the Reich, in order that France should have ‘‘ secur- 
ity,’’ though M. Poincaré has steadily and per- 
sistently disavowed any ideas of the sort. But within 
the last few days—since, indeed, we wrote last week on 
this subject—reparations and the whole complex of 
which they are the centre have entered on a new phase 
owing to the initiative of the British Government. 
_ First of all came the strong, outspoken speech of 
General Smuts, suggesting a conference of the inter- 
ested Powers to consider the controversy in its entirety. 
That speech found a multitude of sympathizers, and it 
need hardly be said that if France had agreed, or could 
have been persuaded to agree, to the holding of such 
a conference, probably the most hopeful way out of the 
deadlock would have been opened up. It was not in 
the least likely, the position of affairs being what it is, 
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that France would agree; and M. Poincaré, holding so 
many trump cards as he does, had no notion of enter- 
ing such a conference. But before General Smuts 
delivered his now famous speech, the British Govern- 
ment had communicated with Washington and had 
before the American Government not only the pro- 
posal for a general conference, but another which 
envisaged a Conference of Experts and had obtained 
from that Government its conditional assent to partici- 
ate in one or other conference, according as circum- 
stances might direct. In his Plymouth speech, Mr. 
Baldwin entreated M. Poincaré to think ‘‘ once, twice, 
and thrice,’ before rejecting the proposed Conference 
of Experts, and Mr. Baldwin’s appeal has not been 
without its effect. M. Poincaré has agreed that an 
American expert shall help to assess the present 
capacity of Germany to pay, and to declare the best 
way in which the payments can be made. Perhaps 
there is something ironic in the acceptance of the 
French Prime Minister, for he hedges it about with 
certain provisos that are undoubtedly of a rather crip- 
pling kind. The experts are to be subordinate to the 
Reparations Commission, and as that Commission is 
controlled by France it cannot be regarded as a free 
agent in any respect whatever, but we question whether 
it would not consider most carefully the findings of the 
experts, else it would stultify itself before the world. 
True, these findings would only be recommendations, 
but there would be a great force of opinion behind 
them. Notwithstanding the restrictions imposed by 
M. Poincaré, we are therefore inclined on the whole to 
think Mr. Ronald McNeill was justified in saying, 
“ There is at this moment a very large outlook of hope 
that a new situation may be brought about.’’ 


put 


Meanwhile, what of the situation in Germany? It 
is manifest that if the Reich disintegrates there will be 
little work enough for any Commission, however ex- 
pert. It remains very difficult to say what will take 
place within the Reich itself—whether it will hold to- 
gether, or fall into separate States. The position in 
the Rhineland remains obscure; a Rhineland Republic 
has been proclaimed, but exactly what territory it 
covers no one at present can state with accuracy, and 
it is the fact that the movement for its establishment 
has not been the ‘‘ spontaneous ’’ expression of the will 
of the Rhinelanders which M. Poincaré has claimed it 
to be. So far as the Cologne enclave is concerned, 
the British Government has let it be known, rightly, 
we think, that it has no intention of showing any 
favour to the Separatists, but will maintain its authority 
as before. On the other hand, if the Rhineland is a 
doubtful quantity, there is a certain improvement in 
the Ruhr. It is evident that France has made some 
concessions to Herr Krupp and the other magnates in 
return for their co-operation in the resumption of 
work. This is a gain for France, who, however, has 


‘a very, very long way to go before making the 


“ pledge ’? genuinely ‘‘ productive.’’ In unoccupied 
Germany Dr. Stresemann’s strong measures have had 
a quieting influence on Saxony, but they have had, 
and are having, such a repercussion on the political 
position of the Chancellor as to threaten his power— 
a deplorable thing at this juncture, for it is he, more 
than any man or anything else, that is keeping Ger- 
many from dismemberment. Against Bavaria he 
has not been able to take action similar to that in 
Saxony, and the significance of this lies in that his 
policy, as for some time past, leads him away from the 
Left and towards the Right. He may think that is the 
only way in which he can save the Reich. 


To sum up: the general situation in Germany re- 
mains most precarious, but it does not seem, at all 
events from the political point of view, to be worse 
than it was two weeks ago. It is possible, too, that, 
notwithstanding M. Poincaré’s restrictions, the pro- 
posal of appointing the Commission of Experts may 
bring a message of hope to Germany, and cause an 
improvement throughout the Reich. 


AN END TO “ TRANQUILLITY ” 


T was Bonar Law’s word to the electorate a year 
ago that what they wanted, and he wished to give 
them, was “‘ tranquillity.” We cam look back now 

somewhat sadly to what could, in any case, only have 
been a temporary realization of his hopes in that direc 
tion. That they found a genuine echo in the hearts and 
minds of the public at the moment, weary as they 
were of the alarums and excursions of Coalition 
Government, was shown by the vote of confidence given 
to him, as leader of the Conservative Party, at the polls. 
But even before he was compelled to resign the Premier- 
ship it was plain that any interval of tranquillity to be 
secured by him in our domestic politics would inevitably 
be but a short one. And now, coincidently with his 
death, it is definitely ended with Mr. Baldwin's 
announcement of a fighting policy of ‘‘ protection for 
home markets,” as part of his programme for the Con- 
servative Party in solving the problem of industrial 
unemployment. We need not recapitulate here Mr. 
Baldwin’s speeches at Plymouth and Swansea, in which 
he has given broad expression to the essential bases of 
this new fighting policy, in support of which he declares 
that he is prepared to take his political life in his hands, 
and stand or fall. Everybody knows now what he has 
said, and what it may involve. It is likely to help Mr. 
Baldwin in his new programme that the public should 
have heard already that he had Bonar Law’s cordial 
approval in adopting it, in spite of the ex-Premier’s 
own pledge, which Mr. Baldwin holds as binding also 
on himself, that there should be no radical change in 
our established fiscal policy during this Parliament. 
What Mr. Baldwin’s policy means, therefore, plainly 
is that, whatever may be done immediately by his 
Government in tackling the unemployment problem 
during this winter, the intention is to have another 
general election at a fairly early date, at which the 
country will be asked to give him a 4 mandate to go 
forward with his proposals under no hindering pledge. 

Let there be no misunderstanding as to what this 
signifies. We do not much care how distinctions are 
drawn by people who are nervous about the word ‘‘ Pro- 
tection,” with regard to the amount of reasonable 
watering of the ‘‘pure milk ” of Free Trade—as the late 
Lord Morley used to call it—which may be justified, 
even to those who consider that economic doctrine as 
their ideal, by its obvious unattainability under existing 
conditions. Not only have we to face the universal 
prevalence of protectionist tariffs against us in foreign 
countries and in our own Dominions, but the deprecia- 
tion in foreign currencies has lowered the ‘‘ standard 
of living ” in Europe to a point at which we cannot com- 
pete industrially if we mean to maintain our own. 
These conditions have changed the whole approach to 
any consideration of the general theories of ‘‘ Free 
Trade ” and ‘‘ Protection ” as alternative bases for our 
commercial policy. Without demurring at all to the 
belief that unrestricted importation of goods from 
abroad was once the most successful policy for our- 
selves, and might still be if we could get fair play for our 
own productions, we are fully in accord with Mr, Bald- 
win in his view of the necessity of having fiscal Pro- 
tection now for home industries if our ‘‘ standard of 
living,” both for employers and employed, is to be main- 
tained. The fact that such colleagues of Mr. Baldwin 
as Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury have expressed their 
agreement with him shows that men who have been 
Conservative Free Traders in the past are prepared to 
put any scruples on that score aside. But let there be 
no mistake about the fight ahead for the Conservative 
Party, even if it has no divisions such as were 
created in 1903 by the starting of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
campaign for Tariff Reform. It may legitimately be 
argued, no doubt, that extensions of Imperial Prefer- 
ence, or extensions of the principle of Safeguarding of 
Industries Act, do not involve any change in our fiscal 
— What is quite certain, however, is that this 
will not prevent political opponents from saying 
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that they do; and now that Mr. Baldwin has nailed his 
colours to the mast, by his larger policy of ‘‘ protection 
for home markets,” he shall have all the Liberal and 
Labour Free Traders in full cry after him as ‘‘ Protec- 
tionists” all over the country, using every device of 
prejudice and misrepresentation that propagandist in- 
genuity can suggest. The Conservative Party is in for 
a very hard fight, with only a brief interval before it 
will have to seek another verdict from the electorate, 
and it is challenging its opponents on an issue on which 
they evidently think they can win. 

If Mr. Baldwin’s programme is to be carried to suc- 
cess, it will require all the brains and resources that his 
supporters can put behind the new movement. We 
fully believe, as he does, that its appeal may be made 
to Labour, which is ‘‘ naturally Protectionist,” quite as 
confidently as to the manufacturers themselves. But 
the Socialist leaders of the Labour Party will do their 
utmost to stop the ears of their followers, and it will 
need an immense amount of organized educational work 
in the constituencies to make the trade unionists, and 
the wage-earners generally, understand the extent to 
which their interests are bound up with the objects at 
which Mr. Baldwin is aiming. We must content our- 
selves at this early stage by merely emphasizing this 
aspect of the announcement of the policy to which he 
has now committed his own party—that it has got to be 
a hot fight coming to a quick issue. We will only add 
that we are inclined to think that the country as a whole 
will be rather glad to have this clear domestic issue to 
fight about. Party politics are what England really 
enjoys, and we have had a surfeit of foreign affairs 
since 1914. 


THE ART OF QUIZ 
By Max BEERBOHM 


Readers of the SaturDAY REvIEw will take a special 
interest in these words from an old friend about a 
new one. They are taken from the preface which 
Mr. Max Beerbohm has written to the Catalogue 
of an Exhibition of Original Drawings for Cari- 
catures in the SatuRDAY REvIEW by Quiz, which 
opens on Monday, November 5, at the Leicester 
Galleries. 


O help a lame dog over a stile is a gracious and 

a becoming act; but I cannot claim the credit due 

to one who performs it: the preface for which I 

have been asked is quite superfluous. There is nothing 
lame about Quiz. Why should I rush to help him over 
the stile? He has already leapt it. He has been 
leaping it every week, for more than a year, in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, to the admiration of all beholders. 
One is always glad when a fine gift is recognized 
quickly. Quiz (who, I believe—and when I look at his 
drawings I scarcely can believe—is only twenty-four 
years old) has had the good luck he deserves. It is 
well for him that the eye of Filson Young lighted so 
soon on him; well for him to be appearing once a week 
in a paper that never had any drawings in it before; 
in a paper that has no other drawings in it; in a serious 
(albeit a very brilliantly serious) paper where his 
fantasy is the more fantastic by contrast. Also, he is 
lucky in being English; for in England true caricatures 
are rather rare, and are deemed more wondrous, are 
more hated and loved, than they are by the Latin races 
—who take them quite as a matter of course, like 
olives. England has never, in the past century, lacked 
caricaturists—some of them native, some (like the 
great Pellegrini) imported. But on the other hand she 
has never suffered from a plethora of them. At the 
present moment, as usual, she has just a wholesome 
sufficiency. Kapp, Bohun Lynch, Dulac . . . but my 
business is to offer a platitude or two about Quiz alone. 
The first thing that will have struck you is his 
mastery of clean pen-and-ink work. This is a medium 
all the more welcome because since the invention of 
** process blocks ’’ it has so much languished. It is 
not an easy medium; on ne badine pas with it: if one 
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does, it shows one up instantly. No doubt the harsh 
thing would like to show Quiz up. But I am afraid 
it cannot do so. It has met its match. And Nature 
who has so elaborately fashioned the men whom Quiz 
draws so simply, she too, no doubt, would very much 
like to catch the young insolent tripping. What 
pains she expended over Lord Haldane, for example 
and over the whole of the Cecil family, and over the 
Common Serjeant! Yet here comes the young inso. 
lent, and with a few lines—as carefully selected as her 
own, but so few, so few!—he gets a result that js 
better, as she is fain to admit, than what she herself 
was able to achieve, after all. Nature prides herself, 
very rightly, on the graining of wood; and carpenters 
are proud to expose her handiwork. But look, I be. 
seech you, at the graining of the desk at which Lord 
Haldane is standing. Nature and the carpenters hang 
their heads, not quite sure whether they have been made 
ridiculous or merely been surpassed. Look at any of 
the accessories to these caricatures, and be glad of a 
man who finds the inanimate as deliciously funny as 
the animate, yet keeps it always, as he should, in sub- 
ordination to the personage whose body and soul he 
portrays for you. 


LONDON SUNDAYS 
VII.—ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, ISLINGTON 


WAS wandering a few Sundays ago in a northern 
] tract of London, a tract in one way peculiarly char- 

acteristic of the vast City. It was not more than 
a quarter of an hour from Moorgate Street ; yet I think 
it likely that not one of your readers has ever heard 
of it. If they have heard of Canonbury, and some of 
them may have heard of Canonbury Tower with its 
Elizabethan associations, they would think of it only 
as a northern wild, meaning for them about as much 
as Labrador. On the whole Labrador is likely to have a 
more familiar sound for them than Canonbury. They 
probably heard of Labrador at school and may have 
carried the name with them, for names are still too 
often the largest school survival—intellectually any 
way. But no school map and no geography lesson 
would show them Canonbury. It belongs to those 
immense stretches of town—common in London— 
which the stranger and the traveller classifies, or rather 
dismisses, for he does not think enough to classify, as 
entirely uninteresting. It is not poor enough to bea 
slum. It is not bad enough to be a criminal quarter. 
Squalor has its attraction and crime its fascination. 
Plague spots and black marked streets will never 
suffer from want of recognition. They are known to 
the ‘‘ Great World,’’ which quite understands them 
and their reason of being. The Great World can 
‘* place ’’ them; and is not surprised when any of its 
members takes an interest in them. Extreme poverty 
too, though without the iridescence of filth or crime, 
has its appeal, if only in its artistic contrast to great 
wealth, and wins sympathy. Bethnal Green is much 
better known than Canonbury. The Great World has 
more touch with all these extreme places: it likes ex- 
tremes (being itself at the right end). 

But the quarter that has raised itself out of squalor 
or not subsided into it, that is orderly and has enough 
to eat and drink, that quarter has no attraction. There 
is no one to speak for it, or indeed of it. Dingily 
respectable, it goes its dull way unnoticed by the world. 
To anyone in or in touch with the Great World there 
is something almost appalling about these immense 
tracts of small respectability. Acres and acres of 
houses all alike; all full of the same sort of people; 
all living the same monotonous lives; nothing happen- 
ing; nothing expected to happen; nothing imagined 
but to keep a weather-sound roof over your head and 
to pay your petty way. To us who approach them 
from without, these places are apt to appear sordid. 
They are certainly depressing even when not actually 
ugly. Some of them are repulsively ugly—mere 
lone levels of uniform featureless houses—but others 
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are not so. Canonbury is not so at all. Part of one 
large estate, it belonged, if it does not still belong, to a 
great nobleman, as **Marquess Road’’ and other names 
witness. Canonbury is well laid out. The roads are 
broad, the houses stand back and are not too high; 
most of them have gardens, both before and behind. 
Trees abound and greenness generally. It is easy to 
believe that the place has seen quite a good day. Occu- 
pied by people who had the tasté and feeling to take 
an interest in their little patches of ground and liked 
clean windows and curtains, it could be a gay and 
cheerful part. The drabness is not in the place but in 
the people, and more truly in the people’s lives. Some 
of them cannot look after their gardens for want of 
means; others cannot for want of imagination; 
others will not; probably with many the struggle to 
keep up with the local standard of respectability leaves 
no energy in them for thought of anything else. Hence 
the effect of what house-agents would reckon a ‘“‘ de- 
cayed neighbourhood.’’ Everywhere one sees things 
worthy of better use than that they are put to. In- 
stead of gardens there are bare mounds, and if not bare, 
weeds and a struggling survivor or two—flag-iris or 
hardy chrysanthemum (it must be hardy indeed)—only 
intensify the sense of neglect. 

One longs for some relief; for something that will 
stand out from the rest; for a spot of colour. Is there 
nothing that will point forward? Nothing alive and 
able to give life? Anything that is worlds away from 
all this greyness! Well, here is a church. Here is the 
touch with another world indeed. Here should be 
relief bold enough against this drab scene or rather its 
drab soul. Here is the visible sign on earth of ‘‘angels 
and archangels and all the company of heaven.’? What 
a change from the visible world around! There is no 
question that what the Church has to show, the hope 
she has to hold out to these people, is what these 
people want. Its very invisibility, its beyondness (a 
barbarous word perhaps, but it says what I mean) fits it 
exactly to these people’s needs. Something new, 
absolutely away from everything they have known or 
seen or heard. They might well cry, if want of 
imagination did not forbid, ‘‘ O that men would bring 
within their anxious ken some other world than this.’’ 

But the visible Church is a much humbler matter. 
It is certainly on the earth though not of it; some 
would say, if not of it. But here it is where it ought 
to be; and however earthen in many of its aspects, it 
is different from its surroundings: it is a relief-spot, a 
rallying point. One could not help seeing how valu- 
able a centre this church, with its services, its Sacra- 
ments, social gatherings, visits by the clergy, Scouts 
and Girl Guides, must be in such a neighbourhood. It 
does not dispose of the question to point to the very 
small proportion of the population that ever go inside 
the church. Many are reached by its influence who 
never go to a service; its very presence has an effect 
on a whole district; and if there were a question of 
pulling it down, leaving no church in the neighbour- 
hood, there would be general resentment far beyond 
the select circle that attend the services. ‘‘ Not so much 
resentment as if the public-house the other end of the 
street were taken away.’’ (The street does begin with 
a church and end with a public-house, or the other 
way round.) That is easy to say, but not worth say- 
ing. It is impossible to know. But this juxtaposition 
of church and public-house, if it raises a gibe now, 
should not. If the public-house were what it ought 
to be, a place of quiet social gathering, where good 
food and good .drink could be obtained at reasonable 
rates, the public-house would be an ally of the church 
and the church would help the public-house. 

The apex of an acute-angled triangle of streets, the 
church is conspicuous beyond its size and architec- 
ture. There is nothing in the building to offend, 
except that it might perhaps have been wise not to 
attempt carved capitals, for which there was plainly 
not the means to employ competent skill. However, 
it is better than corrugated iron. Entering, I had a 


pleasing sense of neatness and cleanness. The ap- 
pearance and demeanour of the worshippers was in 
rather unexpected contrast to the drabness without. 
There was no slovenliness or suggestion of it about 
the conduct of the service, which was plain with a 
good deal of music, as is usual now with Evangelical 
churches. The congregation was surprisingly large, 
but as the Bishop of London was going to preach, this 
was perhaps not very strange. Yet in such districts 
the Bishop would hardly attract hearers as he would 
either in the West End or the East End. But that the 
presence of a Bishop should draw as many as it did 
showed that there were a good many more live church 
people in the district and others to whom a Bishop was 
at least an interesting phenomenon than the Church’s 
critics would lead us to expect. Well, here was the 
Bishop of London, an ecclesiastical prince, who strug- 
gles with a burden of work no man could ever overtake, 
come to preach to the people of one of the very ob- 
scurest parishes in his diocese. These people are over- 
looked, or more truly not known by the world, but they 
were not forgotten by the Church. It was truly in the 
spirit of his Master that the Bishop of London found 
his way to this grey, unexciting, uninteresting corner. 
The Bishop was at his best; I do not think him at his 
best when he is speaking as the hero of admiring 
crowds in a West End church. Great oratorical efforts 
do not become him. He is indeed too good a man 
to attempt oratory; and it is a pity he does not know 
it. Here at St. John the Baptist, Islington, he had 
something to say and he said it perfectly plainly. His 
theme was the problem of pain and suffering. I do 
not say the Bishop made any contribution to the 
philosophic solution of the ancient problem. He did 
not try to. But he did tell these people, who knew 
little of the good things of the world and a good deal 
more of its suffering, something that would help them 
to bear it. If the sinless man suffered, was it strange 
that they should suffer? Here was a direct challenge 
to us to share in the sufferings of Christ. For the 
Christian this transfigured suffering into a new thing. 
One could not doubt that these good people went 
away heartened by the Bishop’s coming among them, 
and better able to face another week’s fight with their 
lot. ‘ 

It is in these out-of-the-way parishes, where the 
parson, with none to admire and none to record, fags 
out doggedly for the Church, that the life of the 
Church is to be gauged. 

WAYFARER 


CORTOT AND RUMMEL 


By DyneLey Hussey 


HEN Saint-Saéns was collecting specimens for 
his Zoological Fantasy, he came upon the 


genus called Pianist. But the two creatures 
he caught were poor examples  (‘‘ immature 
females,” the zoologist would say) of the species 
Czerny. Perhaps he heard them from his study 
stumbling through their five-finger exercises and, 
goaded to madness, rushed out to capture and cage 
them with his tortoises and kangaroos. But Saint- 
Saéns was, after all, something of a Tartarin, hardly 
the man you would expect to bag a real lion. Yet his 
C minor Concerto, whose last movement contains a 
supreme example of musical bathos, has been played 
twice within the last fortnight, by M. Cortét and Mr. 
Leff Pouishnoff. I remember Mr. Pouishnoff, at his 
first big recital in London, building up the triple pyra- 
mid of the Bach-Busoni Chaconne with a power and 
assurance that were remarkable in a débutant; and last 
Saturday, if we needed proof, M. Cortét showed by his 
superb performance of Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
that it is something like wickedness to make him, or 
allow him to waste his time upon inanities. 
M. Cortét has been before the London public many 
times recently. Last week he also played Schumann’s 
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Pianoforte Concerto with Mr. Coates. It was a bril- 
liant, intellectual performance, entirely Gallic in spirit— 
a musical occupation, it was whispered, of the Ruhr. 
The music was purged of all schwarmereit and became 
cold steel, ‘‘a gleam of frozen fire.” It is his 
intellectual detachment which makes M. Cortét’s play- 
ing of Chopin so attractive—though I have heard him 
unbend and sentimentalize for a Sunday audience—and 
his playing of Franck so great. Other pianists make 
parts of the Symphonic Variations sound trivial and 
even bombastic; I have heard no other who equals the 
clarity and dignity of M. Cortét’s performance through- 
out the work, and especially his lucid exposition of the 
part-writing in the unaccompanied solo at the begin- 
ning. We can acquiesce in the extremes of tone to 
which he resorts, because they are bridged by the finest 
grading, and because his pianissimo is always distinct 
and he never attempts to force more sound out of the 
instrument than it can yield. We acquiesce, too, in his 
individual readings, his occasional violence with the 
metres, because he has behind him that strong force of 
argument, a convincing rhythm. It is this ability to 
bend an audience to his will that makes one kind of 
great artist; Busoni is the supreme example. It is a 
power which comes from the brain rather than the 
heart, and possibly its possession gives the sense of 
strain one feels in M. Cortét’s playing; one perceives 
that there is an argument, that there is another side to 
the question. He can never quite forget his instrument 
and make it as unconscious a vehicle of his thought as 
a good speaker makes his tongue. 


This complete oblivion of the means and absorption 
in the end distinguishes Mr. Walter Rummel’s playing. 
When he is at his best, the pianoforte becomes as much 
a part of him as his own fingers. The contrast of his 
mellow tone—the pleasantest I have ever heard from 
any pianist—with M. Cortét’s brilliance is the more 
remarkable in that they both use instruments by Pleyel. 
Mr. Rummel is the poet at the pianoforte, the most 
legitimate claimant to Chopin’s title at the present day, 
and he presses his claim by his external mannerisms. 
There is always something dramatic—unkinder critics 
use the baser word, theatrical—about his recitals. He 
plays with the lights turned low, so that we cannot read 
his programme, which is arranged like one of the late 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s anthologies, and creates by his 
bearing that atmosphere of romanticism which is asso- 
ciated with the legendary Chopin. In quiet pieces he 
leans languidly over the keyboard with round shoulders 
and back bent. Yet the real mark of his playing is 
virility and, when the moment comes, back arches and 
body becomes taut. His rhythms have the fine temper 
of a steel spring, flexible but sure; and his range of 
tone-colours is quite extraordinary. It was the com- 
bination of this rhythmic control and this command of 
colour which made his performance of Chopin’s Funeral 
March some months ago an’ unforgettable experience. 
His reading was absolutely devoid of the usual false 
sentiment. The rigid rhythm and slowly graded climax 
drove the iron of sorrow into the soul, and stark Death 
faced one in his full terror even as in Holbein’s pictures 
he seizes upon his victims. The second subject came 
not as a morbid consolation of the ‘‘ dear old chap, but 
he’s gone to Heaven” type; it was an icy hand closing 
upon the already halting heart, chilling hope by its reve- 
lation of the emptiness and desolation of a real bereave- 
ment. Never before had the full necessity for the relief 
of the final Presto, like those restorative speeches which 
wind up a tragedy of Shakespeare, been so apparent. 


Last week Mr. Rummel played a programme entirely 
devoted to Liszt, and again discovered to us unsuspected 
beauties. Even in the desert of the Weinen, Klagen 
Variations, he pointed out frequent oases of lovely 
sound, and the sonorous bass-passages filled one with 
awe as at the terrible thunder from the mouth of a god. 
The Sonata was a masterpiece of piano-playing. It had 
not the lion-courage, the full demonic force of Busoni’s 
rendering ; it emphasized rather the lyrical side of the 


music. But it had strength, none the less, and was 
seen whole from end to end. Sometimes the climaxes 
were pushed beyond the range of tone into that of 
noise; for Mr. Rummel has not M. Cortéf’s power of 
extracting the utmost fortissimo without exerting brute 
force. Liszt is generally musical caviare. Many of us 
find him just dull; a few of the elect roll him delicately 
on the tongue and declare the flavour superb. But 
about this Sonata, as played by Mr. Rummel— 
and it does not come within the scope of the 
ordinary virtuoso or of the average intellect— 
there can hardly be two opinions. It is rhetorical, 
over-decorated, cruel, devilish, anything evil you like; 
but it has withal a compelling authority, a regal power, 
and a true originality of thought which we, who have 
always known Wagner, can hardly appreciate. Here 
are the germs of half the themes in the ‘Ring’ 
and ‘ Parsifal,’ and Wagner’s only, and complete, justifi- 
cation for his quite unconscious theft, is that he deve- 
loped those germs to an efflorescence which was beyond 
the Abbé’s powers. Indeed, the Sonata remains as the 
supreme monument to the man who was a lion among 
pianists in the days when great musicians were also 
popular idols. Their pedestals are now occupied by the 
successful cinema-actor and the man who failed to fly 
the Pacific. But we need not shake our heads over 
departed glory, when we have among us (to mention 
only a few of those billed to appear this season) 
Backhaus, Busoni, Cortét, D’Albert, Dohndnyi, Rummel 
and the specialists Harold Samuel and Frederick 
Lamond. And of them all there is no one I would go 
farther down the road to hear than Walter Rummel. 


BOGEY ! BOGEY! 
By HERBERT FARJEON 
The Last Warning. By Thomas F. Fallon. Comedy Theatre. 


HEN I was a small boy, I used to be afraid of 

bogeys. There was an intimidating song: 

‘Hush, hush, hush, Here comes the Bogey- 

Man’; an American uncle with a heartless sense of 
humour would sing it at me, wagging a forefinger. 
Then I would run in a panic to my mother and hide my 
face against the hard buttons on her dress. ‘‘ There, 
there, don’t be frightened! There are no such things 
as bogey-men really. You must try to be a brave little 
boy.” So I tried to be a brave little boy, and strode 
into dark rooms singing. I knew the song to be a 
hollow mockery, but so successfully, on the whole, did 
I simulate intrepidity that now, in the middle thirties, I 
neither peep under the bed nor lock the cupboard door 
at night. I have controlled my fears. I have bottled 
up my screams. I am a brave big boy. Nevertheless 
. if Peter Pan were to spring a surprise next 
Christmas, if he were to come down to the footlights 
requesting all who believe in bogeys to clap their 
hands, I suspect that I should respond with enthu- 
siasm, and I suspect that I should not respond alone. 
Consider the vogue of the thrill play: the play that 
leaves us unsatisfied if it leaves us unhorrified. Does 
it not suggest that all over the world there are millions 
of us singing in dark rooms and anxious to stop singing 
—to cast aside, for a moment, our self-respect and to 
relieve our feelings with one good honest shriek? A 
man may smile and smile and be a coward. And just 
as the Greeks used periodically, and as a matter 
of principle, to organize debauches and get deliberately 
drunk, believing the effect to be beneficial, so we, at 
intervals, indulge in little festivals of fear, hieing our- 
selves to public meeting-places where doors are 
slammed, windows rattled, corpses exhibited, groans 
groaned, shots shot, and lights mysteriously manipulated 
for our terrotization. ‘‘ Of course,” whispers Mamma 
Commonsense, ‘‘ it’s all just nonsense, darling! If 
these things really happened, there would be some per- 
fectly reasonable explanation.” . And the writer of the 
thrill play, taking Mamma’s hold over us into account, 
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is careful to produce in the end an explanation which we 
understand about as clearly as a baby would understand 
an exposition of the Theary of Relativity. The play- 
wright himself cannot fail to be conscious of its insuffi- 
ciency. When, for example, at the close of ‘ The Last 
Warning’ at the Comedy Theatre, Mamma Common- 
sense prompts us to inquire what made the tarantula 
creep across the picture of the murdered man, why the 
picture fell so suddenly and so startlingly off its hook, 
or how those fumes came to be pumped through all 
those doors into that manager’s office, the only thing 
for the playwright to do is to assume an air of over- 
whelming lucidity, to make a face like a logician, and 
to say ‘‘ Abracadabra.” This is, of course, no explana- 
tion at all. By anybody who really wanted an 
explanation it would never be accepted. But the suc- 
cess of the thrill plays of the past has shown that ex- 
planations, lucid, comprehensive and comprehensible, 
are not required by the playgoing public: that the 
apologies for explanations offered are merely sops to 
rationalistic consciences, like going to church on Sun- 
day and falling asleep during the sermon : and that the 
main thing is to pacify Mamma and to keep her from 
insisting too disconcertingly that we are silly little boys 
who ought to know better. 

In some respects, most playgoers might claim that 
they do know better than they did a couple of years 
ago. The old tricks on which the old thrill plays throve 
are beginning to pall rather than to appal. Bangs, 
yells, bobbing lights, clutching claws, sliding panels 
and the like have passed their heyday. The problem 
of ‘getting it across the footlights” is becoming 
weekly more difficult. If ‘The Last Warning’ is to 
keep pace with its predecessors, new devices must be 
invented, new stratagems employed. And to this posi- 
tion Mr. Fallon seems to have been sufficiently alive. 
Realizing that it is now by no means easy to “‘ get it 
across the footlights” in a thrill play, he adopts the 
simple expedient of bringing ‘‘ it” across in his two 
hands and depositing ‘‘ it ” calmly in the audience’s lap 
—just as, in a game of catchball, one player might 
hand the ball to the other instead of throwing it. By 
the time the third act has been reached, all the audi- 
torium has become a stage and all the stalls and circles 
merely players. The Comedy Theatre is no longer the 
Comedy Theatre : it is the Woodford Theatre, in which 
a murder has been committed and in which an interior 
play is now being performed. Policemen hover in the 
aisles. An actor collapses on the stage. The manager 
rushes forward and entreats the audience (you and me) 
at all costs to remain cool. Somebody shouts from one 
of the boxes. There is a scuffle. There is a loud re- 
port. What, in short, began as a play has been con- 
verted into a round game, in which at any moment you 
may be called upon to act a part. Who committed the 
murder? Was it this programme girl? Was it that 
commissionaire? Or—awful thought—could it have 
been you yourself? How easy it is to get a thrill when 
you know that the man in front of you may rise precipi- 
tately in his seat yelling that there is blood on his 
hands! or when you know that the man next to you 
may safely turn round, bat you over the head, possess 
himself of your watch, and make a dash for the street 
without anybody attempting to stop him, because every- 
body will believe that it is all in the night’s play ! 

Although many may object that this is not dramatic 
art, nevertheless it is incontrovertibly a species of enter- 
tainment, and for my own part, when I write a thrill 
play, I shall dispense with actors altogether. Enough 
to plunge the auditorium in darkness ; to conceal supers 
beneath the seats, who shall jump out at intervals, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Boo! ”; to raise an alarm of fire; to provide and 
set in motion a see-saw floor. Critics may be con- 
temptuous, but the public, I feel sure, will flock. And 
if, after an hour or so, they weary of the game and 
want a change, there’s always hunt the slipper and 
musical chairs and—but perhaps dumb crambo would 
be a shade too highbrow. 


Letters to the Editor 


I The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 

ednesday. 


week, should reach us by the first post on 
DEFLATION AND TRADE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—The fact that the Government have com- 
mitted no definite act of deflation for the past three 
months is of small significance when estimating the 
effects of their policy upon trade and employment. 
Business men are governed not so much by #present 
conditions as by their anticipations of future develop- 
ments. During the three months in question the 
declared policy of the Government has been one of 
deflation, and business men have had reason to fear 
that at any time steps might be taken to render that 
policy effective, with a further contraction of credit 
and a further fall in prices as the consequences. Under 
such conditions they cannot buy freely without running 
the risk of disastrous losses. Moreover, we have a 
4 per cent. Bank Rate, which is itself almest suffi- 
cient to inhibit any substantial revival in trade, and 
we have a standing threat of a possible further advance 
at any time owing to the decline in the American ex- 
change. How can a revival of trade be expected under 
such conditions? 

This threat of a further advance in the Bank Rate 
is not merely disastrous in its effects upon trade, but 
the quintessence of economic foolishness. The adverse 
exchange with America is both an inevitable and a de- 
sirable thing in so far as it is due to an adverse balance 
of trade the result of our heavy payments to that 
country on account of debt. In order that we may 
pay our debt it is essential that we develop our produc- 
tive capacity to the utmost, cut down all superfluous 
imports, and develop a vast export trade. The so- 
called ‘‘ unfavourable ’’ exchange has all these effects. 
It puts a prémium upon exports and handicaps im- 
ports. Yet the policy of the Bank of England is 
directed to removing that stimulus to export and 
favouring imports; while with a high Bank Rate and 
a policy of deflation trade is depressed and production 
paralyzed. This, apparently, represents the concep- 
tion held by the Governors of the Bank of England of 
the policy by which we can best pay off the gigantic 
debt to America! Curiously enough, the people who 
favour a high Bank Rate in order to maintain the rate 
of exchange are often the very people who cry out 
most loudly for protection for home industries. Yet 
an ‘‘ unfavourable ’’ exchange, by discouraging im- 
ports, provides the most effective protection for home 
industries which can be offered. 

The policy of the Governors of the Bank of England 
is not based upon any grasp of the economic prin- 
ciples involved, but merely upon the fact that under 
the gold standard system they have always been accus- 
tomed to meet an adverse exchange by raising the 
Bank Rate in order to check the drain of gold abroad. 
This policy, although disastrous to our trade, was in- 
evitable under the gold standard. But it is utterly 
unnecessary under our present system of an inconverti- 
ble paper currency, because an adverse exchange does 
not involve a drain of gold abroad, since we no longer 
have payment in gold on demand. And it is utterly 
foolish because the best corrective of an adverse bal- 
ance of trade is an ‘‘ unfavourable ’’ exchange. The 
apparent increase which an adverse exchange makes 
in our payments to America is merely nominal, being 
an increase of paper values only, and it would be made 
up many times over from increased revenue returns in 
the event of a revival of trade. But the hundreds of 


millions annually which would be added to our national 
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income by a trade revival would represent a real addi- 
tion to values, and all that we need do to get them is 
to lower the Bank Rate and definitely abandon the 
policy of deflation and the policy of sacrificing our 
trade in order artificially to redress the exchanges. 
I am, etc., 
CuarRLes EpwarpD PELL 
21 Westborne Avenue, Acton, W.3 


FRANCE, GERMANY AND ENGLAND 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAay REVIEW 


SIR,—Will you permit me to say that I am sur- 
prised and grieved to learn that I have made a “‘ furi- 
ous onslaught ’’ upon Mr. Nelson North (‘‘ Pro-Eng- 
lish ’’). My own impression is that I modestly invited 
him to make good certain of his assertions regarding 
France and Germany. The point regarding the Con- 
tinental circulation of the Daily Mail is really not worth 
pursuing. Expressly disclaiming any advocacy of that 
organ, I merely indicated the inevitable deduction 
from Mr. North’s statement. But I must ask him not 
to impute to me, without rhyme or reason, a fondness 
for that journal, distrusted by me on account of the 
extreme fluidity of its views. 

I pointed out that France seeks reparation under 
her strict treaty rights. In reply, Mr. North vaguely 
reiers to. ‘‘ recent events.’’ I don’t know what he 
means, but I recommend to him a perusal of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Mr. North accused France of driving 
Germany ‘‘ through hunger to anarchy.’’ In reply, I 
pointed out that Germany is self-supporting in food. 
stuffs. This Mr. North does not dispute, but merely 
quotes a statement from the Daily Mail that a German 
has to work two days in order to buy a loaf. That 
may or may not be true. If true, then the responsi- 
bility lies solely with the German Government, which 
by its policy of monstrous inflation of the currency has 
deliberately and callously forced down its purchasing 
power to nullity. The German salaried and working 
classes have a truly terrible score to settle with their 
rulers. 

I inquired how many Continental wars France and 
Germany have respectively started in the last hundred 
years. Mr. North does not reply beyond attempting 
to fasten upon France the responsibility for 1870. The 
judgment of the world upon that point was passed long 
ago. Bismarck’s faked telegram is common property. 
I commented upon the strange tenderness of ‘‘ Pro- 
English ’’ for Germany, England’s implacable foe and 
principal trade rival. Mr. North replies in effect, 
‘* What a horrid lot the French are!’’ His blind 
hatred of France sticks out all over his letters. His 
first he should have signed, not ‘‘ Pro-English,’’ but 
Anti-French.”’ 

I took, and still take, strong exception to Mr. 
North applying the term ‘‘cads” to the French 
nation. That is not the term to apply to a gallant 
and tried ally, nor do I consider the language of the 
fish market suited to polite controversy. I invited 
Mr. North to make sure that our own record is clean 
and to read Admiral Consett’s book. Here he is 
silent, but does not withdraw his offensive epithet. I 
therefore decline any further discussion with him. 

I am, etc., 
W. A. MAcBEAN 

Junior United Services Club 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. North goes back one hundred years to 
** the Corsican Ogre,’’ ‘‘ French frog eater ’’ view of 
France. He is not ‘* pro-German,’’ only bitterly anti- 
French; well, he is one of the few who have admitted 
that point of view. Let us look to his reasons. As 
to German poverty, whatever the truth may be, has it 
been caused by the Ruhr business, or by the fraudu- 
lent currency? Surely we heard a great deal as to 
Germany’s misery before France entered the Ruhr at all. 

Then Mr. North tells us that for about 350 years 


‘* France has been the habitual disturber of European 
peace,’’ etc. For this sweeping statement there is no 
warrant whatever in history ; but it is too large a ques- 
tion to go into. I will only say that France did not 
cause the Seven Years War; that the last act of 
Frederick the Great was to form an alliance or league 
not against France, but against Austria; finally 
Mirabeau’s famous saying, which still holds the field, 
‘* War is the national industry of Prussia.’’ 

As to ‘‘ the common delusion ’’ about the war of 
1870, I know nothing as to what the Empress Eugenie 
said to Lord Clarendon, but I do know that, beyond 
all doubt, the deciding cause of the war was the falsj- 
fication by Bismarck of the Ems telegram, with the 
deliberate intention to make war absolutely unavoidable. 

I am, etc., 
J. F. Murpuy (Capt.) 


P.S.—I would suggest that Mr. North should look up 
the ‘history of the Hundred Years War, and consider 
who was always the aggressor in that war. 

Naval and Military Club, 94 Piccadilly, W. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS 
To the Editor of the SatuRrDAY REVIEW 

SIR,—I hope you will see your way to deal 
adequately with the futile report on domestic servants. 
These inquiries seem to have for their object the 
emphasizing of the virtues of servants and the sins of 
mistresses. The position is difficult enough without 
making it worse. Every mistress knows that go per 
cent. of servants avoid doing what they ought to do, 
and do extremely little if their mistress is not about. 
Hence the continual fault-finding which is so wearing 
to the mistress. 

Why should servants alone be privileged to do no 
work after fifty-five? Who is going to pay for this 
and for the training? In what walk of life is anyone 
better paid for being taught? What is the practical 
result of unrestricted ‘‘ reception and entertainment ”’ 
of friends? 

It is difficult to believe that the authors of this 
Report have ever employed servants. 

I am, etc., 

Westminster C. R. W. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL VERSE 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 
SIR,—We should be very grateful if you would 
allow us to draw the attention of your readers to the 


_fact that Volume IV of ‘ Public School Verse’ is now in 


preparation, and that all contributions intended for it 
should be sent to the Editors before November 30. All 
boys still at any public or other secondary school in the 
British Empire, or who left any such school not earlier 
than March, 1923, are eligible as contributors. 
A reasonable extension of the time limit will be made 
in the case of all verse submitted from Overseas. 
Thanking you in anticipation, 
We are, etc., 
MarTIN GILKES, 
RicHaRD HuGHEs, 
P. H. B. Lyon 
The Holywell Press, Oxford 


EXHUMATION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 
SIR,—We heartily concur in your remarks under 
the above heading in your issue of October 20. 
Unfortunately, the practice is so frequently resorted 
to in a more or less wholesale manner and under 
various pretexts by civil and legal authorities, that the 
private individual may almost regard it as a justifica- 
tion for carrying out an overlooked testamentary re- 
quest, or for purely sentimental reasons. 
I am, etc., 
Georce A. Noste, Secretary 
Cremation Society of England, 
Cavendish St., W.1 
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Reviews 
MR. CHURCHILL AND THE 
DARDANELLES 


The World Crisis, 1915. By the Rt. Hon. Win- 
ston S. Churchill. Butterworth. 30s, net. 


HE second volume of Mr. Churchill’s Apologia pro 
vita sua is an even finer piece of work than the first, 


which is giving it the highest praise. Its interest is |, 


extraordinary; and its vigour of narration places its 
author among the greatest writers of our day. He 
has in a singular degree the dramatic sense and the 
gift of eloquence. The subjects he treats are among 
the most absorbing in the whole tragic story of the 
war—the great epic of the Dardanelles, the resistance 
of the Admiralty and of the Grand Fleet com- 
mand to an offensive policy at. sea, the battle 
of the Dogger Bank as heard by wireless at 


the Admiralty, the sinking of the Lusitania, . 


and the first experiments with tanks, blisters and 
smoke-producing equipment. He speaks with exceptional 
authority, having through most of this period been 
one of the three men (the other two being Mr. Asquith 
and Lord ‘Kitchener) who were in direct control of the 
war. It is quite common for his hostile critics to dis- 
miss him as a talented amateur who did nothing but 
mischief. Yet these critics forget that in his youth he 
had been educated and trained as a soldier, that he had 
fought or campaigned with honour as a combatant or 
correspondent, and that his work for the Navy before 
the struggle with Germany had been of the highest 
service to the nation. There is constant evidence ‘in 
the papers and memoranda which he reprints that his 
efforts in the direction of providing vital material dur- 
ing the war were of the utmost value. When other 
departments sneered at the tanks or pronounced them 
impossible, he started to build them. He forced the 
sluggish organization of the Admiralty to devise 
blisters (to protect ships against mines and torpedoes), 
to construct torpedo-carrying aeroplanes, to equip our 
submarine-signalling apparatus (which was then in- 
stalled in German submarines), and to supply high-ex- 
plosive shells for the 15-in. gun. He ordered heavy 
howitzers when the War Office artillerists were ques- 
tioning their value. He began experiments with 
smoke-producing appliances when the naval authorities 
were ‘‘ simply pottering with the subject.’? He had 
clear ideas on the head of poison-gas war, derived 
from Lord Dundonald’s famous secret, which was 
simply the use of ‘sulphur fumes, so early as October, 
1914, though from respect for international law no 
attempt was made to apply this method of attack. 

If Mr. Churchill’s impetuous, masterful, alert mind 
made mistakes and grave mistakes, that was because 
such minds are fallible and need guidance. It was his 
immense misfortune that he found no proper War 
Staff at the Admiralty when he went there, and little 
trace of what has been called ‘‘ the staff mind ’* among 
the leading admirals. He had to create a staff, and it 
had not had time to find its feet or seriously to influ- 
ence the Navy when the war came. We can now see 
that with a reasonably efficient War Staff the errors of 
the Dardanelles campaign would probably have been 
avoided. The lack of such an organization at the 
Admiralty:was complicated by the virtual disappear- 
anct--of -the -Army Staff at~the War Office, so that 
neither service could give the expert and authoritative 
advice which was required. In the abstract, there 
were strong arguments for an attack on the Dar- 
danelles, supposing a sound plan were adopted and 
supposing the necessary military force were available. 
Nor did the naval officers condemn with the necessary 
clearness the scheme of a purely naval attack, on which 
Mr. Churchill ultimately determined. Sir A. K. Wilson 
was against it generally, but then he was an advocate 
of a naval attack on Heligoland, which would have been 
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a more difficult undertaking and must have imperilled 
the Grand Fleet. He did not rely on the principle that 
ships cannot engage forts save in very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Lord Fisher was against the scheme 
but chiefly because he favoured a landing on the island 
of Borkum, off the German coast, which would have 
been quite as perilous and dubious an operation.’ The 
commander on the spot, Admiral Carden, when con- 
sulted as to a purely naval attack, failed to express 
his real opinion in his telegram. Mr. Churchill insists, 
with a large degree of truth: 
Both the First Sea Lord and the Chief of the Staff seemed 
favourable to it [his plan of purely maval attack]. No one 
at any time threw the slightest doubt upon its technical sound- 
ness. No one, for instance, of the four or five great naval 
authorities, each with his technical staff who were privy, said, 
‘‘ This is absurd. Ships cannot fight forts,” or criticized its 
details. On the contrary, they all treated it as an extremely 
interesting and hopeful proposal. 
He admits, indeed, that ‘‘ the established opinion at 
the Admiralty ’’ was against this naval attack. But 
then in his view ‘‘ the established opinion at the 
Admiralty ’’ was usually against vigorous action of 
any kind; and even Lord Fisher, after his magnificent 
stroke in sending the battle-cruisers to deal with Spee, 
seemed to be hanging back from the Borkum project. 
The final misfortune for Mr. Churchill was that the 


: War Council of that date, owing to Mr. Asquith’s feeble 


control, never thoroughly examined the plan for a 
naval attack on the Dardanelles, or called on the ex- 
perts for their opinion. They stood or sat there tongue- 
tied and never spoke. Nor was sufficient attention paid 
to the views of the Greek Staff, though it held defi- 
nitely that a naval attack without strong military sup- 
port was bound to fail. It was a simple disaster that 
in March, 1915, when the naval operations to force the 
Straits had barely begun, the Czar peremptorily refused 
to consent to Greek co-operation, and thereby sealed 
the fate of the campaign and of Russia. The wisest 
course would have been to abandon the attempt to 
force the Straits at that point, for we now know that 
observers on the spot, with the warships in the Dar- 
danelles, were already filled with misgivings. The 
problem was not merely to pass the forts and run up 
against a strong current through a long, winding 
channel, heavily mined and commanded by powerful 
batteries and field guns and howitzers, which latter 
were mobile and could constantly shift their position. 
It was to maintain communications, supposing a pas- 
sage could be forced. Otherwise the fleet might find 
itself like a rat in a trap, and experience the same diffi- 
culties and dangers which had confronted Duckworth 
in 1807 when he fought his way through with a 
squadron of wooden ships, 

The great naval attack was delivered on March 18, 
1915, and resulted in some slifht damage to the forts 
in the Narrows. Of sixteen armoured ships which 
took part in it, three old battleships were sunk by 
mines ; one valuable battle-cruiser (Inflexible) was badly 
damaged by a mine; and three old battleships were 
severely hit by the Turkish guns and temporarily put 
out of action. Mr. Churchill argues that the attack 
ought to have been at once renewed, despite the loss of 
seven units, and that the Navy was still quite capable 
of fighting its way through. He points to the deple- 
tion of the Turkish ammunition and to alarm at Con- 
stantinople. But the real impediment which the ships 
had to face was in the minefields and in the mobile 
artillery protecting them. There were still 350 mines, 
and there was no satisfactory means. of dealing with 
them, so long as the Turkish army controlled the 
coast. With paravanes a fleet of modern ships might 
have’ got through without any extreme danger, but 
then paravanes had not been invented. What is ex- 
traordinary is that orders had apparently been given— 
without Mr. Churchill’s knowledge—for strict economy 
in the expenditure of ammunition at the Dardanelles, 
though he proves that the reserves at the disposal of 
the fleet were enormous. It is to his credit that there 
was no Shells crisis in the Navy. 
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As for the military expedition which followed the 
failure of the naval attack, Mr. Churchill has no diffi- 
culty in showing that almost every imaginable error 
was committed in carrying it out, and that the indeci- 
sion of Lord Kitchener and his excessive centralization 
at the War Office had no small part in causing the 
defeat of the Allied troops. That Lord Kitchener had 
reasons for great anxiety and doubt is certain. Mr. 
Churchill is scarcely correct in maintaining that there 
was no risk of any great German offensive on the 
Western front in the first six months of 1915, suppos- 
ing the Allied troops and munitions on an adequate 
scale had been sent to the Dardanelles. There were 
real dangers in the West, as in early 1915 the Germans 
(by Colonel Bauer’s statement) had large quantities of 
gas and gas-shells ready for a totally new form of 
attack, and the French air reports showed enormous 
preparations for a great offensive in the sector between 
Roye and Soissons—such an offensive as the Germans 
carried out in 1918. They suddenly abandoned this 
scheme when the desperate position of Austria com- 
pelled them to turn to the East, but if there had been 
any very marked weakening of the Allied forces in the 
West, they might well have struck there; and, as the 
French artillery was passing through a shells crisis 
and the British guns were almost without ammunition, 
a blow might conceivably have been deadly. 

An entirely new disclosure, of the greatest import- 
ance, is that after the battle of the Dogger Bank, Mr. 
Churchill, with Lord Fisher’s support, endeavoured to 
persuade Lord Jellicoe to move the base of the Grand 
Fleet battleships south, from Scapa to the Forth, where 
Lord Beatty’s battle-cruiser force was located. Mr. 
Churchill saw that the division of the fleet was most 
dangerous, but all his efforts were shattered upon the 
stubborn resistance of Lord Jellicoe, and not until Lord 
Beatty took over the command of the Grand Fleet did 
it execute the move. One consequence of this inde- 
fensible division of force was that at Jutland Lord 
Beatty went into action with six battle-cruisers, when 
he should have had nine (for the other three were at 
Scapa) and that the main battle-fleet was not in visual 
touch with him. If the German Fleet had been more 
energetically handled, the risk to this country of such 
a disposition would have been enormous, as the exit 
from Scapa was always difficult in stormy weather. 
Mr. Churchill’s account of his experiences at the 
Admiralty, when the battle of the Dogger Bank was 
being fought and the wireless reports of the British 
ships were coming in, is one of the finest things in 
literature, and should be read side by side with Mr. 
Filson Young’s stirring narrative of the engagement, 
as he saw it from the Lion’s foretop, in his book, ‘ With 
the Battle Cruisers.’ Mr. Churchill makes it quite 
clear that the Lusitania was sunk through no fault of 
the Admiralty. Despite orders to pass harbours at 
full speed and zigzag, and despite repeated warnings 
that submarines were off the south coast of Ireland, 
she ‘‘ was proceeding along the usual trade route with- 
out zigzagging, at little more than three-quarter 
speed,’?’ when Commander Schwieger fired his two 
torpedoes at her, and, as Mr. Churchill says, ruined 
the German cause. 

How far Mr. Churchill is justified in criticizing 
severely, as he does, various naval and military officers 
living and dead, is a question that is already being 
hotly debated. But without such criticism it is impos- 
sible to get at the truth, and it is of overwhelming 
importance that the nation should learn the truth about 
the war and the manner in which it was conducted. 
Was, for instance, the excessively cautious naval policy 
adopted by the Grand Fleet right? Was there not at 
Jutland an opportunity of forcing a decision at sea 
which might—if it had only been seized—have ended 
the war in 1916? These are points with which Mr. 
Churchill does not deal because they come outside the 
period which he covers. But we may perhaps hope 
that he will follow up this volume with yet another, 
even though in the later years of the war he had not 


the peculiar and privileged position which he occupied 
in 1914-15. For he writes well; he has courage; and, 
if his judgment is not infrequently at fault, he has 
large views on the subject of war. 


EXPLORATIONS 


Explorations. By the Right Hon. J. M. Robert- 
son. Watts. 7s. 6d. net. 

HE position of Mr. John Robertson in the world 

of letters is a peculiar one. For nearly half a 
century, in the intervals of strenuous political life, he 
has been contributing to the extreme Socialistic press 
criticism in the spirit of a Mordecai in the gate. He is 
not a supporter of fads, but he is essentially an objector, 
who is never happy unless he is opposing some recog- 
nized opinion. In public life he was a disciple and 
follower of Bradlaugh, achieving under Mr. Asquith 
a place in the administration ; in religion he has always 
been a pronounced enemy to Christianity, and his work 
on ‘ The Historical Jesus ’ awakened a mild scandal. 
His present volume of essays, dealing wholly with 
literary questions, is exactly what might be expected 
from the antecedents of the author of ‘ A Short History 
of Freethought.’ Mr. Robertson has read a great deal 
and has thought with ingenuity, but his mind naturally 
starts at a tangent. It may fairly be advanced that he 
values a subject less for what pleasure he can find in 
it than for what occasion it gives him to contradict 
other critics. In the present volume, a characteristic 
essay deals with ‘ The Prose of the English Bible.’ Mr. 
Robertson is acutely disturbed by the unanimous 
praise given to the style of the Authorized Version. He 
lashes out in fine style against everybody who has 
called it a ‘‘ miracle ’’ or a ‘‘ masterpiece.’’ He holds 
a brief—Mr. Robertson always seems to be holding a 
brief for some lost cause—for the Bishops’ Bible and 
the Geneva Bible. We cannot go into the rights of the 
case here, but we refer to it as an excellent instance of 
the author’s method. He is always on the offensive. 
It is sometimes Professor William Jones whom, in two 
waspish chapters, he dissects. It is sometimes Tolstoy, 
whom, having once been a staunch admirer, he now 
repudiates. It is sometimes the whole school of modern 
English philosophy, because of the ‘“‘ hostility ’’ it 
shows to Herbert Spencer. It is very characteristic of 
Mr. Robertson that at this eleventh hour he should 
take up the cudgels for Herbert Spencer. When one 
of the gentlest of living psychologists has the mis- 
fortune to differ from Mr. Robertson, that teacher 
becomes at once ‘‘ a laborious and acrimonious critic, 
marked by the most unscientific animus towards per- 
sons.’’ What next? 

‘ Explorations ’ will be read with interest by those 
who recognize, with the vigour and independence of 
the writer, the fact that his hand is against every man, 
and that he is much more interested in disputing about 
literature and politics and religion than in the enjoy- 
ment of those ancient and venerable themes. 


LORD CURZON’S TRAVELS 


Tales of Travel. By Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 28s. net. 


HE appearance of a new work by the author of 

‘Persia and the Persian Question ’ is a literary 
event; but we are bound to confess that we put down 
‘ Tales of Travel ’ with a certain feeling of disappoint- 
ment. So many of the ‘ Travels’ are overshadowed 
too much by the traveller. But it is a book full of 
interest, which everyone should read. 

The first tale, ‘ The Drums of Kairwan,’ is a master- 
piece of its kind, a wonderful description of the deliri- 
ous dance of the Dervishes, which, told by an author 
of less unimpeachable veracity, would be almost 
incredible. Ghastly wounds were inflicted and yet 

in no case did one drop of blood emerge from scar, gash or 

wound. It was the chief who withdrew the blade from cheek or 

shoulder or body, rubbing over the spot what appeared to be the 
saliva of his own mouth. . . The patient seemed none the worse. 
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No explanation is suggested, but perhaps some of Dr. 
Charcot’s experiments at the Salpetriére might throw 
some light on the subject. There follows the tale of a 
visit to the Amir Abdur Rahman Khan of Afghanistan, 
and, in a later chapter, Lord Curzon gives a fine 
description of the amazing ‘‘ get-up’’ specially de- 
signed to impress that potentate. A number of stars 
of foreign orders and an immense pair of epaulettes, 
hired for a moderate sum for six months from Messrs. 
Nathan; ‘‘ a gorgeous pair of patent leather Welling- 
ton top boots,’’ and a presentation sword lent by Sir 
William Lockhart, ‘‘a gigantic curved weapon with 
an ivory hilt and a magnificent chased and engraved 
scabbard.’’ What would have been Queen Victoria’s 
feelings had she known that one of her ex-Ministers 
had paid a semi-official visit to a ruling monarch attired 
in the exact costume, minus the whiskers, of Mr. 
George Graves in ‘ Veronique’? It is true that Mr. 
Curzon (as Lord Curzon then was) did not fall over his 
sword, but he confesses to serious trouble with the 
epaulettes. We have reason to believe that the Amir, 
one of the astutest men of his century, was in no wise 
deceived by this wondrous display. Possibly it was as 
a subtle rebuke that he received his visitor seated on 
a bedstead in a robe and turban, whereas it was his 
usual habit to interview official or distinguished visitors 
in English-made clothes (of which he had a suit for 
every day in the year) with a black astrachan cap and 
a great jewelled star on his head. 

The book contains descriptions of the ‘ Great 
Waterfalls of the World,’ only some of which 
Lord Curzon seen, and learned _ disserta- 
tions on the ‘Singing Sands’ and the ‘ Vocal 
Memnon,’ though the conclusions arrived at are 
not mew. Memnon, of course, is Amenhotep III 
(we prefer this spelling to Amunoph), and Lord Curzon 
states that his ‘‘ mute companion ”’ is a duplicate, ‘‘ as 
everyone knows.’’ This is not the opinion of the most 
recent authority, who believes it to be Tiji, Amen- 
hotep’s Lybian consort. 

Of the many other tales, none is without interest, 
but, as we have already hinted, we are told too little 
of the places visited and a good deal of what Lord 
Curzon did or said when he got there. Perhaps the 
most characteristic of the author is the episode entitled, 
* How I. Won a Vote.’ 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


Lady Henry Somerset. By Kathleen Fitzpatrick. 
Cape. tos. 6d. net. 


HE story of Lady Henry Somerset’s life is a simple 
and a sad one. Born to high rank and a large 

fortune, her physical, moral and religious education 
was ordered with such an excess of maternal solicitude 
that her childhood and youth were made devastatingly 
dull. Her marriage, which at least promised the com- 
pensation of freedom, was most disastrous. Her trans- 
lation from the sombre refinement of Eastnor to the 
somewhat blatant splendour of Badminton, must have 
been a remarkable upheaval. She was free, but it 
must have seemed strange to the young Puritan to find 
that there her father-in-law could 

weep openly in the presence of his family when his mistress 

deserted him and felt the need of sympathy so much that he 

called his grooms and stablemen to come with him to church 

next Sunday to take the Holy Communion with him because 

his little Nellie had left him 
and that there a large framed portrait of his mistress, 
which he had sent down from London, was hung by 
his curiously insensitive wife in his bedroom ‘‘ as a 
pleasant surprise for him when he came home,”’’ instead 
of in the drawing-room as at first proposed. After 
seven years she was obliged to leave an altogether im- 
possible husband abruptly but permanently, returning 
to her parents ‘‘ one slipper on, one slipper off, and my 
hair down, in my nightgown under a cloak.’’ She 
retained her self-respect, but in those prim Victorian 
days of a false standard of artificial virtue she most 
unmeritedly suffered social extinction. 


Thereafter she devoted herself unsparingly to pro. 
mote the welfare and to relieve the sufferings of others 
She became one of the most prominent leaders of the 
temperance movement. An admirable public speaker 
her striking personality, her obvious sincerity and the 
wonderful quality of her voice never failed to hold her 
large audiences. Though deeply religious and almost 
morbidly introspective, she never lost the saving grace 
of humour. An egregious American lady, who com. 
bined ardour for the teetotal cause with an almost 
grovelling admiration for British aristocracy and noble 
ladies, must have provided her with constant entertain. 
ment, and it was in no spirit of irreverence that Lady 
Henry described the Chapel Royal as having “ a most 
unimpressive air—it always looks like a drawing-room 
church, with the altar a sideboard of God’s plate.”’ Her 
views on temperance and purity were too sane and re- 
strained for the ‘‘ Pussyfoot ’’ fanatics of ‘‘ the cause ”’ 
both in England and in the United States: in deference 
to a foolish and ungrateful opposition she rightly re- 
tired from the presidency of the chief Women’s Tem- 
perance Associations in both countries to the regret of 
her loyal followers. She retired from public life, but 
her energy, her capability, her wide sympathies and 
her wealth demanded an outlet: all these for the re- 
maining years of her life (she died two years ago) she 
expended without stint at Duxhurst, superintending the 
colony for inebriate women which she had founded near 
her Surrey home. 

Her literary executrix has a fine sense of selection, 
and has chosen from the mass of material, letters, 
diaries and journals, with judicious discrimination ; and 
shows in her excellent recital of the melancholy but 
interesting story that she is not without a share of 
the irrepressible humour of her subject. 


BRITISH BIRDS AND BEASTS 


Shetland Pirates. By Frances Pitt. Allen and 
Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 


ISS PITT is endowed, like the good physician 

Melampus, 

With love exceeding a simple love of the things 

That glide in grasses and rubble of woody wreck ; 
Or change their perch on a beat of quivering wings 
From branch to branch, only restful to pipe and peck. 

In her new book, as in previous ones, she endeavours 
with great success ‘“‘ to give a plain and accurate 
account of the animals as I have seen them.’’ And her 
descriptions, in non-technical language, will interest 
all those ‘‘ who love the creatures for their own sake, 
as living entities, and not merely as labelled specimens 
in a museum case or drawer.’’ The ‘‘ Shetland pirates’’ 
which give their name to the volume are the skuas— 
the great skua and Richardson’s skua—which aré in 
truth robbers of the high seas, since they mostly earn 
their living by chasing gulls until they disgorge their 
catch for the greedy skua to feast upon in mid air. 
Miss Pitt has studied these fine predatory birds with 
close attention, as the excellent photographs which she 
obtained with the help of a ‘‘ hiding-tent ’’ sufficiently 
show. In her next chapter she gives a most interest- 
ing account of the pine marten, now chiefly found in 
the fells of the English lake district. She was lucky 
enough to be able to domesticate one of these rare and 
beautiful creatures, and gives a charming description 
of its quaint and friendly ways. Greatly daring, she 
also kept pole-cats, and succeeded in crossing them 
with ferrets, but not in taming them—nor in eradicat- 
ing their evil odour, only second to that of the exotic 
skunk. She was equally unsuccessful with the wild 
cat, to which no form of kindness ever seems to make 
the least appeal. Her account of her tame hare 
‘* Topsy ’’ is worthy to be classed with that of Cowper. 
She writes also of merline and owls, stoats and weasels, 
rooks and ravens. Her book will be welcomed by all 
who care to read about the rarer forms of wild life in 
this country. 
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New. Fiction 
By GERALD GouLp 


Soft Goods. By Oswald H. Davis. Edward 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. net. 


Under-London. By Stephen Graham. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 


One of Ours. By Willa Cather. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Castle Conquer. By Padraic Colum. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 


MAN who boasts that he has a thirst which he 

would not exchange for a fortune will, in fact, 
at the very earliest and smallest of opportunities, ex- 
change it for a few pennyworths of bad beer. And 
curiosity is like thirst. Because the value of it is in the 
getting rid of it, that value is inexhaustible and be- 
yond price. Hence the art of fiction, which exists to 
excite curiosity and to satisfy it and to leave it for 
ever unsatisfied. But there are two kinds of curiosity. 
Some people are curious about this mode of life or 
that: all are curious about life. The fiction which has 
to depend on the former kind is inferior: its virtues, 
if any, are those of the text-book or the catalogue. It 
tells us things, true—but only external and particular 
things. What we want to know is the secret of beauty 
and the secret of love. 

Nevertheless, a book which has the main merit of 
dealing with the eternal may gain a secondary interest 
by presenting the eternal in an unfamiliar manifesta- 
tion. Dr. Johnson’s saying about ‘ Gulliver,’ that 
‘‘ when once you have thought of big men and little 
men, it is very easy to do alli the rest,’’ was stupid. It 
is as if one should say of a Van Dyck portrait that, 
once you have got your sitter, the rest is easy. There 
is no disentangling of the idea from the execution in 
art: there is no art unless the two are one. And so 
the artist must not deliberately choose to engage our 
attention with the mere material setting of his story, 
though, if that setting is by the story’s own compul- 
sion mysterious, so much the better. Lord Jim’s 
problem was a universal one, but without those strange 
seas and islands he would not have been Lord Jim. It 
was not by accident that Othello was a Moor of Venice. 
It was not by accident that Mr. Oswald Davis’s hero 
was brought up in early manhood against those solemn 
symbols, ‘‘ 4 Doz. SLR. W. BLK. CASHMERE 2/1 
RIBS. Fashioned 435 X. 1/o}.’’ The title of his 
book is perhaps unnecessarily provocative and prac- 
tical. It lays too much stress on the counter and too 
little on him that jumps it. It invites us to get excited 
about a draper, when much the most exciting thing 
about a draper is that he isa man. But the tale itself, 
if somewhat artless, is interesting in the right way. 
It fashions and presents living people. It shows that 
the romance of business may be as vivid in a small 
retail shop as in Wall Street. 


Whatever Mr. Stephen Graham writes is so well 
written that no excuse is necessary. But for ‘ Under- 
London ’ he offers an excuse, and just the excuse that 
we have seen to be artistically inexcusable. 


Many will ask why this chronicle has been made. What does 
it matter what happens on Under-London High Street and in 
May Villas? The twenty-five square miles of Under-London 
territory are not to be compared with the one-mile radius from 
Hyde Park Corner. ‘‘ Beyond Hyde Park,’’ as said Sir Fopling 
Flutter, ‘* all is desert.” 


Well, I have thought it worth while, because Dolly has be- 
gotten Dolly and Dennis has begotten Dennis, and Under- 
London is begetting Under-London all the while. And if 
Under-London knows little of itself the upper world knows less. 


Why this mere didacticism? Those huge and swelling 
London suburbs, now clamorous from end to end with 
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incessant trams, where live the simple, shabby, cour- 
ageous men who do the clerical drudgery of the 
Empire, totting up with careful pens the sum of all 
the traffic of argosies and armadas, begetting boys to 
run about dangerously among cart-wheels, to collect 
stamps, to bloody one another’s noses and black one 
another’s eyes, and to carry on with hereditary courage 
the adventure of office and of home—they are romantic 
enough, admittedly; and they change, as Mr. Graham 
insists, so that already the look of a street entirely occu- 
pied with horse-drawn vehicles is a difficult memory; 
and to preserve a picture of them as théy were when a 
child at school could be banned or barred because his 
parents were ‘* pro-Boers ’’ is an act of piety, a service 
to history; and Mr. Graham is the magician to do it. 
But the merit is in the magic, not the theme. The 
little boys in these pages are entirely true: to make 
boys true is a rare and astonishing feat, requiring the 
memory of a Macaulay and the sympathy of a saint. 
For most of us, it is a lost country, that playground 
or workshop of childhood. Mr. Graham remembers 
and understands. So many books about the young are 
either mawkishly sentimental or conscientiously sordid. 
Mr. Graham prefers the romantic middle way of truth. 


‘* Her English is beautiful, wonderful; her feeling 
for nature is exquisite; she is an artist of the very 
first and finest order.’’ So says Mr. Hugh Walpole 
on the cover of Miss Cather’s ‘ One of Ours.’ If, as 
I rather gather, he means that Miss Cather is a good 
writer, I agree with him. She has the power to 
describe a scene so that you are diverted, in reading, 
from the skill of the description to the solid fact of the 
thing described. Her hero is an American soldier, but 
the first half of the book, which tells of his boyhood 
and marriage, is at least as thrilling as the second half, 
which takes him to France. The setting, at first, is 
unfamiliar to the English reader, and so has that addi- 
tional charm; whereas of war-books there are so many 
that few can hope to be remembered apart. Miss 
Cather’s Claude is fascinating in the diversity and pro- 
fundity of his generous, baffled nature. The cold 
tragedy of his marriage with a loveless, lifeless 
creature of selfishness and self-righteousness is admir- 
ably sketched. To show Miss Cather’s descriptive 
power, it will be sufficient to quote a few sentences 
from her story of the transport which brought her 
American soldiers over : 


The glittering walls of water kept rolling in, indigo, purple, 
more brilliant than on the days of mild weather. The blinding 
sunlight did not temper the cold, which cut the face and made 
the lungs ache. Landsmen began to have that miserable sense 
of being where they were never meant to be. The boys lay 
in heaps on the deck, trying to keep warm by hugging each 
other close. Everybody was seasick. Fanning went to bed 
with his clothes on, so sick he couldn’t take off his boots. 
Claude lay in the crowded stern, too cold, too faint to move. 
The sun poured over them like flame, without any comfort in it. 


But she is not exempt from the gross fault of putting 
into people’s mouths appropriate sentiments such as in 
life they would never utter. Claude’s mother, watch- 
ing him depart, cries: ‘‘ Old eyes, why do you betray 
me? Why do you cheat me of my last sight of my 
splendid son!’’ Not such is the language of the real 
agony of parting. 

Mr. Colum is a poet. This long, realistic story of 
Irish yesterdays is instinct with poetry. It deals with 
a recent past whose peculiar horrors and peculiar wist- 
fulness are alike irrevocable. There is violence in it 
—plotting, fighting, trials, imprisonment; but these 
incidents do not stand out; they are woven into the 
even, patient texture of the rest. The big scene is in 
its externals hackneyed—the girl stands up in court 
to save her lover from the gallows by admitting 
that he was in her bedroom all of the night which saw 
the shooting. But it is not hackneyed in the telling: 
it is splendid. The narrative rises to it with an effort- 
less beauty and force. 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


WO years ago, when the five hundredth anniver- 

sary of the birth of Henry VI was celebrated, it 

came out that the Old Etonian Catholic Associa- 
tion were preparing a petition to Rome, asking that the 
proceedings in favour of his canonization, interrupted 
by the death of Henry VII, might be permitted to be 
resumed. I do not know whether any official step has 
been taken in the matter, but I cannot be far wrong in 
connecting it with a little book by his Eminence Cardinal 
Gasquet on ‘ The Religious Life of Henry VI’ (Bell, 
5s. net). Most of what we know of this is derived from 
a tract printed by Robert Coplande in 1510, containing 
a Latin eulogy of Henry written by his chaplain and 
private secretary, John Blackman. This was reprinted 
by Hearne, and recently (1919) by Dr. Montagu James, 
with an English translation (Cambridge University 
Press), and some notes of offices and of the miracles 
attributed to Henry. 


* * * 


Henry, like King Alfred, Simon de Montfort, and 
Bishop William of Wells, is one of the select company 
of English worthies who have received from the people 
the veneration of sainthood without actually reaching 
canonization. He had obtained this seal for St. Oswald 
and very nearly secured it for King Alfred. When he 
died and was secretly buried at Chertsey, the miracles 
wrought at his grave induced his removal to Windsor 
(where the place of his burial was identified in 1910). 
Still more miracles happened and a register of them 
was kept which seems to be lost, though a Latin trans- 
lation of part of it (from Canterbury) is now in the 
British Museum and seems to have been used in the 
preliminary inquiry. If the canonization process goes 
on—it is lengthy and very expensive—both Joan of Arc 
and the King of France in whose name she was burnt 
will have received equal honour from Rome. Anyway, 
if it is true that he used to stop in church from break- 
fast to mid-day, he must have been what James of Scot- 
land called his father, ‘‘a sair saint for the crown,” 
when we remember the number of documents a king 
had to read and sign every day in his time. 


* * * 


I promise myself much pleasure from a careful study 
of Prof. Wyld’s ‘ Studies in English Rhymes from 
Surrey to Pope’ (Murray, 5s. net). It is, happily, not 
encumbered by phonetic notation. A first reading 
shows how useful it will be to those interested in the 
history of our poetry. Prof. Wyld takes the use of the 
poets together with the warnings of the grammarians, 
discounting the sometimes exaggerated purism of their 
criticism. He also indicates the part of poetic tradition 
in the acceptance of imperfect rhymes. Everyone will 
be interested in the examples he gives of change though 
the old vowel values still persist locally, e.g., ‘‘ sutt ” 
for ‘‘ soot,” written in 1686, is still pronounced in that 
way. Incidentally, Prof. Wyld suggests a new test: 
in the rhymes of Shakespeare is there any trace of a 
Warwickshire vowel-value? Every young poet and 
‘* gentleman who writes with difficulty ” will find much 
to reflect on in this little volume. 


x 


Sir George Greenwood returns to the attack on Sir 
Sidney Lee and Shakespeare with undiminished energy 
in ‘ Lee, Shakespeare, and a Tertium Quid’ (Palmer, 
5s. net). It is pitiful that he wastes his time on the 
parts of the “‘ Life” acknowledged to be conjectural, 
instead of dealing with the real points of issue. Let 
me recommend him (and all Baconians) to get Mr. 
William Poel’s short tabular statement of * Prominent 
Points in the Life and Writings of Shakespeare’ 


! 


(Longmans, 2s.), which shows exactly the facts, the 
traditions (with dates), the contemporary allusions, with 
dates, the unproved assertions, and the unknown. As 
for Prof. Abel Lefranc, he made himself first remark. 
able for some wild elucidations of Rabelais which were 
generally discredited, and his discoveries in Shake. 
speare have less authority. Neither Sir George nor 
Prof. Lefranc seem to observe that all that is claimed 
for Shakespeare on the publication of ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost’ was that it was newly corrected by him. Nine. 
tenths of what Sir George has to say has nothing to 
do with the Shakespeare problem, and the rest jis 
unconvincing. 


* * * 


Mark Twain was one of the unbelievers in the ‘‘ Man 
from Stratford,” but he has given us two imperishable 
joys in ‘ Tom Sawyer’ and ‘ Huckleberry Finn.’ It is 
almost inconceivable that anyone should have grown up 
to manhood without having read them (in this country 
at any rate, for in America they are still banned in 
many children’s libraries) yet I met the other day a 
critic and writer of some repute who had not opened 
them. They are full of the wisdom of life and much 
better written than most of his work, while they are one 
continual chuckle from end to end. Messrs. Nash and 
Grayson are bringing out an illustrated edition of them 
at 7s. 6d. each net. I have never seen an illustrated 
edition before and am rather sorry that I have seen this 
one. The pictures seem photographic, with the air of 
part of an American film—if so they are an important 
commentary on his country’s appreciation of him. 


* * * 


Twain was a curious study. I really believe he hated 
all art of a serious kind. He had no appreciation of 
the great solemn masterpieces of English style, Milton, 
the English Bible, Bunyan, Shakespeare. If by any 
chance he did like anything good it was for some 
extrinsic quality—a touch of sentimentalism—a piece 
of romance. To first-rate work he had the attitude of 
a gallery boy, and this made for his success. His home- 
life, or his surroundings, the literary atmosphere of his 
country till he escaped from it, all made him narrow and 
ignorantly prejudiced, and kept him so. Great as he 
was, man and writer, he was maimed by provincial 
America. 


* * * 


The new edition of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ has 
now reached Volume III of the ten or more of which 
it will ultimately consist. Dr. Patrick and Mr. Geddie 
between them have made it into a real dictionary of 
universal knowledge, kept up to date, and trustworthy. 
As an old contributor myself 1 can say no more in its 
praise, but I can testify to the excellence of the editorial 
supervision. 


* * 


The work of Goya has been growing in public esti- 
mation for the last quarter of a century, and now Mr. 
Blamire Young comes forward with an interpretation of 
‘The Proverbs of Goya’ (Cape, 7s. 6d. net). Even 
without the explanation of the author, the thirty-three 
illustrations of the ‘ Disparates’ would be worth the 
money. Goya in these curious and mad-looking etch- 
ings approaches the outmost verge of fancy. They are 
marked with the touch of immediate contact with his 
mind—a mind almost unwrought with all the passions 
of advancing age. They are obviously significant, not 
merely wild fancy—and if this is so our author's 
interpretation may well be true. 

LIBRARIAN 
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3 November 1923 


The Magazines 


The Fortnightly for November devotes its leading pages to Lord 
Morley, the first paper being one by Lord Morley himself 
on ‘Anonymous Journalism.’ Mr. Robert Machray elucidates 
‘ The Situation in China,’ and Mr. Ledward describes the causes 
and aims of ‘ The Spanish Revolution.’ Of the literary articles 
Mr, Baughan on ‘ Back to Methuselah’ is much the best and 
most sympathetic, ‘* Rowland Grey ”’ writes on ‘ Certain Boys of 
Daudet '"—an author too much neglected by the present genera- 
tion. Mr. S. M. Ellis takes as his text the Diaries of Farington 
and Lady Paget. Turkey, The Imperial Conference, Empire 
Trade, and the relation of the Irish Free State to the Privy Coun- 
cil are the main political articles. The papers on Morley by Mr. 
Massingham, Mr. Escott and Dr. Lilley give a special distinction 
to an exceptionally good number. 


Blackwood is also an unusually good number this month—full of 
first-rate fiction and description whether of a voyage along the side 
of the Grand Junction Canal by Mr. Vale, or of a long journey 
mn the Bordeaux-Paris express by Mr. Candler, or of further 
adventures in the South of Spain by Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, or of 
the strange craft at sea in the war. Mr. Bland gives us another 
picture of life in Peking in the old days of Sir Robert Hart, and 
Mr. Dyneley Hussey calls up for us a Victorian memory of life 
in a cathedral close in his delicate study of an elderly lady’s first 
and only love affair. Mr. Barnum and Mr. Lloyd George, as the 
leaders of Democracy, inspire ‘ Musings without Method.’ 


In the Adelphi Mr. Murray seems to have recovered his touch 
in ‘On Tolstoi and Other Things.’ The poems by Katharine 
Mansfield are notable in their kind and well worth preserving. 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence gives a vivid impression of a stay among 
the Apaches, and Mr. Sullivan’s paper on the atom is a valuable 
study of the meaning of scientific imagery. The rather cruel 
reprint of some criticism of Mr. Lawrence in conjunction with 
Thomas Carlyle’s pronouncement on the duty of a critic is, 
perhaps, well-deserved ; we are glad to have some more letters 
of Tchehov. The Contributor’s Club and the Journeyman are, 
as usual, good, and ‘A Compliment to Shakespeare’ is an 
anecdote to be remembered. 


The National devotes much of its ‘ Episodes ’ to Lord Curzon 
and the Imperial Conference. Mr. Maxse reviews Mr. Asquith 
in ‘ Helping the Historian,’ Mr. Macnaghten tells how he was 
cured of gout, Miss McKane describes her lawn tennis tour in 
America, Mr. Strahan studies Croker, ‘ The Founder of the 
Atheneum,’ and elucidates the reasons for Disraeli’s savage treat- 
ment of him. Mr. Preston, in ‘ English Slang through French 
Eyes,’ accepts a number of derivations utterly unfounded—because 
he did not take the trouble to look at the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, and Miss Pitt describes ‘ The Goshawk.’ A very good 
number, 


The World’s Work is altering its title next month after twenty- 
three years to ‘ The World To-day,’ and will enlarge its scope 
to include every aspect of action and thought. Miss Sackville 
West writes on ‘ The Changing Countryside.’ Mr. Greenwood 
introduces a series on ‘ The Lead of Youth,’ and other interesting 
papers on Disease-parasites, Motoring, the French Alps are worth 
attention. The illustrations are excellent—we particularly like 
Mr. Aubrey Hammond’s. 


Cornhill this month contains the second part of Professor 
Alexander’s study of Dr. Johnson’s philosophy in practice, a 
strong criticism of ‘ The Science of Medicine ’ as it is practised 
to-day, some short stories of merit, and the narrative of a 
Chicago gunman’s adventures in Ireland, and ‘ Some Hardinge 
Family Letters.’ 


The Review of Reviews, under its new editor, has resumed its 
original form, and promises to give a trustworthy view of the 
chief reviews, appearing punctually in the middle of the month. 


We have received the first number of a new monthly, Life and 
Letters, which promises very well. It includes a translation from 
Villiers de 1’Isle Adam—an author undeservedly forgotten to-day. 


The English Review is full of good short papers. Let us note 
Mr. Stephen Graham on ‘ The Death of Yesterday’s Books,’ 
Mr. Albert Kinross, Mr. J. O. P. Bland, Mr. Haynes, and Mr. 
Paine as among the most noteworthy. 


The Quarterlies 


The Quarterly for October contains a number of articles of 
special interest to our readers. Mr. Allen in ‘ Bureaucracy 
Triumphant ’ emphasizes our position as to the way in which 
individual liberty is being steadily and continuously undermined ; 
an article on ‘ Ireland, Rome, and the Republicans ’ shows how 
the Church of Rome, by encouraging sedition, has raised against 
itself a rival which has annihilated its power ; and there are good 
Papers on India, Agriculture, and Liberalism. Among the papers 
of general interest are those of Mr. Saintsbury on ‘ The Poems of 
Andrew Lang ’—excellent, full of sound praise, and his power of 
summing up in a phrase a whole judgment; Prof. Thomson on 
‘The New Biology,’ with a survey of the achievements of science 
and its failures ; Mr. Robert Steele on ‘ Medizeval Magic,’ describ- 
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ing ten centuries of the history of human error; and Mr. Hum- 
phry Ward on the history and treasures of ‘ Chantilly and its 
Museum.’ An admirable number. 

The Edinburgh contains an unusually large number of papers of 
literary interest. Prof. Stuart Jones writes on ‘ The Later Roman 
Empire,’ pointing out the gradual change caused by the inclusion 
of barbarians in the army and their imperfect Romanization. Dr. 
Ernest Barker in ‘ The Oxford and Cambridge Colleges ’ describes 
their attitude in the new orientation of general education. Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson in examining the influences on ‘ The Poetical 
Works of Andrew Lang ’ names Arnold, Swinburne, and Tenny- 
son, but surely there is a lot of William Morris too. Mr. Johnson 
has a paper on the ‘ Correspondence of Tocqueville and Henry 
Reeve’; Mr. Worster describes ‘ Four Icelandic Writers’ of 
some interest, and Mr. St. Loe Strachey is good and new on 
‘ Argument in Verse.’ The political articles are on Czecho-Slova- 
kia, the New Moslem World, Ireland, and the Mandate System. 

The Scottish Historical Review has the materials of a novel in 
the story of Col. Steuart, a Jacobite Governor of Edinburgh Castle 
under Queen Anne, and other good articles on ‘ The Problem of 
Alsace,’ ‘ The Authorship of the Eikon Basilike,’ ‘The Captivity 
of James I’ of the Kingis Quair, ‘ Fencing the Court’ with its 
survival of old Icelandic customs, and the ‘ Quarters of the Eng- 
lish Army in 1656.’ There are, as usual, some valuable reviews 
and an interesting note on Scottish Masters, etc., at the University 
of Poitiers. 

Science Progress, besides catering for specialists in its reviews 
of ‘ Recent Advances,’ has a number of papers which can be read 
with pleasure by the general reader. Among them is an account 
of the wasp in ‘ Yellow Freebooters,’ in which we learn that a 
nest may contain as many as thirty thousand individuals. There 
are other papers on ‘ The Levels of Land and Sea,’ ‘ The Propa- 
gation of Sounds from Explosions,’ ‘ Inaudible Air Waves ’ (but 
the pheasants hear them), and a strongly marked infusion of the 
editor’s personality. 

The Law Quarterly contains a valuable historical review of the 
life and work of ‘ Sir Matthew Hale’ by Prof. Holdsworth, and 
papers cn ‘ Mandated Territories ’ and ‘ Documents Privileged in 
the Public Interest,’ which are not too technical for the general 
reader, who, prompted by memories of Dickens, may also peruse 
‘The Advocates of the Court of Arches,’ by Mr. W. Senior. 
This Review is one of the specialist journals which ordinary edu- 
cated men may read with profit and pleasure. 

The Cambridge Historical Journal is a new venture. The first 
number contains articles by Prof. Bury, Mr. Previté-Orton, Sir E. 
Satow, and Dr. G. P. Gooch. This should be sufficient to attract 
readers, but as hors d’ceuvre are added papers on ‘ The Miller 
and the Baker, 1770-1837 ’), ‘ Russia and The Times in 1863-1873,’ 
and other short notes. We are interested to see in this note the 
influence of Baron Rothschild—direct on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, indirect on The Times. The Journal promises to be a 
valuable addition to our historical publications. 

The Criterion produces the best number it has yet put forward. 
It begins with Prof. Ker’s lecture on ‘ Byron,’ in which he 
attacks the central opposition to Byron as a great poet—his weak- 
ness in poetic form—invention, what you will. The second really 
important article is that of Mr. W. J. Lawrence on ‘A New 
Shakespearean Test,’ who has got hold of a most valuable 
addition to the bibliographical evidence, and a corroborative one. 
Mr. Whibley is, naturally, good in his memoir of Prof. Ker, and 
Mr. Eliot scores verbally off Mr. Middleton Murry, who has the 
truth of the matter in him. 

Foreign Affairs is an American quarterly which has now 
entered on its second volume. It is of the first importance to 
readers who wish to keep in touch with current European and 
American criticism of current politics. This number contains 
papers by M. Loucheur on ‘ The Essentials of a Reparation 
Settlement’; by M. Victor Chernov, formerly Minister for 
Agriculture under the Tsar, on ‘ The Disintegration of Social 
Classes in Russia’; by Mr. Laski on ‘ Lenin and Mussolini ’ ; 
on ‘ The Treaty-Making Power of Canada’; ‘ Reparations and 
Repudiation ’; and half-a-dozen others of almost equal authority 
and importance. 

The Print Collector’s Quarterly contains papers on ‘ The 
Monotypes of G. Benedetto Castiglione,’ ‘ The Lithographs of 
Ethel Gabain,’ and the etchings of J. A. Weir and Sir Charles 
Holroyd. They are fully and exquisitely illustrated, and the 
papers are well written and informing. 

The chief paper in the Sociological Review is an historical 
survey of Rome in the days of the Republic, embodying the 
results of recent investigation and bringing some fresh views to 
their discussion. There is a very sensible note on ‘ The New 
Economic Policy in Russia,’ and a number of papers by Messrs. 
Branford, Slater, Barnes, and Soal on sociological topics. 

Psyche contains a paper by Mr. B. Malinowski, which, if his 
evidence can be depended upon, would seem to prove that in 
some islands near Eastern New Guinea the agency of the male 
in conception is not admitted, although the meed for a husband 
to constitute a family is insisted upon. There are also important 
papers on Hypnotism, the Nature of Laughter, Controlled 
Dreams, etc., etc. 

The Anglo-Hungarian Review has a number of informing and 
in the main, trustworthy, papers on the Banate, the origin of 
the Roumanian Nation, and the Alféld, a plain between the 
Danube and the Drave. It reprints the Debate in the House of 
Lords on Hungary. 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


HE stock markets are what we call good. That 

is to say, buying preponderates over selling, and 

in such a case it invariably happens that activity 
becomes more general. Prices improve, and, ipso 
facto, the appetite of the public for speculation, as well 
as for investment, bites on a keener edge. When 
things are on the down-grade, people lose their courage 
and their confidence; when prices go up, everybody 
wants to get in before the top is reached, just as he 
intends to get out when prices have attained their apex. 
To buy when thing's are at the bottom, and to sell them 
at the top, is the dream of everybody interested in Stock 
Exchange affairs. He (or, more commonly she) 
fully expects to be the one person who succeeds in 
doing this, regardless of the fact that Stock Exchange 
speculation, like matrimony, is the triumph of hope 
over experience. 

* * * 

Whence comes all the money that pours into 
Stock Exchange markets of to-day, is a problem whose 
solution baffles all the brains in all the cities. It is a 
problem by no means confined to London. Provincial 
Stock Exchanges find that the same thing is happening 
in their markets as in those of the Metropolis. Colonies, 
Corporations, even industrial concerns ask unconcern- 
edly for money in such millions of pounds as would 
have staggered—not our fathers only, but our own 
selves a half-decade ago. And the amazing part of the 
business is that all these borrowers obtain their money 
with facility and promptitude. Subscription lists for 
some huge amount of capital are opened one day and 
closed the day after—or earlier. Allotments come out 
and a market starts. There is an immediate premium ; 
a genuine, public-made premium. Not so with the 
last-issued Nigerian Loan, but that was offered at 88, 
too high a price; and it is still at 13 discount, or 86} for 
the fully-paid. It will go to go, all the same, and is 
perfectly safe. 

* * * 

Not recorded in any of the newspapers, a quiet and 
rather exciting struggle has just been taking place in 
the market for raw rubber. Numbers of rubber com- 
panies, one may recall, agreed to restrict their produc- 
tion to a fixed percentage of the normal, in order to 
check the output, and thus to assist the price. Every 
three months, the average price which prevailed dur- 
ing that quarter is ascertained, and, according to that 
average price, there is fixed, for the following three 
months, the percentage of output allowed to each pro- 
ducer who has joined the agreement. One of these 
periods finished on Wednesday night in this week. If 
the average price of rubber turned out to be 1s. 3d., or 
more, per lb., over the period, the producers would 
have the right to increase their tapping by 5 per cent. 
If it were under 1s. 3d. per lb., the existing ratio of 
restriction would be maintained. 

* * * 

American rubber buyers, who literally control the 
situation, would benefit by increased production, be- 
cause this could hardly fail to bring down the price of 
the material. London agents were keen upon keeping 
the average below 1s. 3d. up to last Wednesday, in 
order to ensure no such immediate increase in the 
rubber output as would tend to reduce the price of the 
article. Apparently the London agents grasped the in- 
wardness of the situation more closely than did the 
American buyers. The last three months’ average, as 
the event turns out, came to exactly 1s. 2.994d. per 
lb., so the present restriction will remain in force for 
another three months. With the Motor Show to help 
stimulate a greater demand for raw rubber, the way is 
open to an advance in the prices of the material and 
of rubber share values. The American intention to in- 
crease the rubber output over the next three months 
has been defeated by the three-five hundredth part of 


a penny. 
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The feature of the day is the manner in which oj] 
shares are mounting. Up to the presént, the move. 
ment has included within its scope mostly those oi! 
shares that are best known and are most marketable ; 
Royal Dutch, Shells, Burmahs, Anglo-Persians, 
Mexican Eagles. The speculative sr::it has hardly 
reached out to the fringe of other shares, but is content 
to confine itself to the half-a-dozen or so of the class 
just mentioned. Rumours cram the air with ardent 
hopefulness. They talk of the lion lying down with 
the lamb; in other words, the Royal Dutch-Shell group 
coming to terms with its lifelong antagonist, the 
Standard Oil Company of America, though, if the 
figure of speech be pushed closely, it might be difficult 
to say which of these twain is lion and which lamb, 
The market looks extraordinarily strong, as different 
as possible from its appearance of a fortnight ago 
when everything was in the dumps. The Stock Fx. 
change mind distrusts movements of such extreme 
violence as we are witnessing to-day, yet at the same 
time there is enormous satisfaction in knowing that 
this week’s business in the oil market has added many 
millions of pounds to the capital of that circle of specu- 
lative investors who have placed their money in the 
oil industry. 


Some day an enterprising firm of publishers will see 
that it is worth their while to specialize in books per- 
taining to Stock Exchange, banking, insurance, and 
other City pursuits. Thousands of requests come to 
stockbrokers, every month, from clients who desire to 
understand more about the working of the Stock 
Exchange system than they can glean from an occa- 
sional adventure into the field of investment and 
speculation. Plenty of books there are, which elaborate 
the theme, but these receive advertisement so diffused 
and spasmodic that I would almost dare to wager there 
are not a score of men in the London Stock Exchange 
who could write down, from memory, the names of six 
works that treat of Stock Exchange procedure, prac- 
tice and practical politics. Here, then, is a good open- 
ing for a publisher, or several publishers, who will 
advertise that he, or they, can fulfil this undoubted gap. 


* * 


From a leading firm of brokers in the Stock Ex- 
change I have received a letter concerning options, the 
nature of them and their advantages. Options, as 
many people may not know, can be done for any period 
from a fortnight to three months. The most usual are 
‘* calls,’’ i.e., the payment of a certain fixed sum for 
the right to purchase a stock at a certain price up toa 
certain period. The money paid for the option is 
usually termed ‘‘ call money,’’ and the quotation varies, 
of course, with the shorter or longer period over which 
the option is demanded, besides being influenced by 
the tendency, and the extent, of the market in a par- 
ticular stock. One of the features of a call option, it 
is pointed out, is that an investor who has money to 
invest at a certain future period, can secure his invest- 
ment at a little above the price actually ruling, while at 
the same time retaining the chance of purchasing below 
this price, should the market decline. An operator 
often knows that some event or new development will 
take place, which must greatly enhance the market 
price of a certain stock. It frequently occurs, however, 
that the new factor is not recognized at once, so that 
he might easily fail to profit by his information, by 
being frightened out of his position, whereas the pur- 
chase of a call option would secure the benefit of the 
early information. 


Where people often make a mistake, I may add, is in 
regarding an option as nothing more than a bet. It 
usually is, if opened with a bucket-shop, but the Stock 
Exchange man recognizes it as being one of the most 


scientific forms of all speculation. 
Janus 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’ 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


has written an Introduction to BRITAIN’ § LIFE- 
BOATS: A Century of Heroic Service, The 
story of Britain’s Life-Boats and Their Work, 
1824-1924, by Major A. J. Dawson, with a Preface 
by Joseph Conrad. The work is published in one 
handsome volume with over eighty illustrations, 
cloth, 7/6 net; a signed Edition de Luxe, limited 
to 1,000 copies and specially bound, will also be 
issued, 42/- net 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


THE LIFE of the RIGHT HON. SIR 
HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, G.C.B. 
By J. A. Spenper. ‘‘A notable addition to the 
limited number of great British biographies.’’— 
Sir Henry Lucy in the Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Of 
extraordinary present interest and of permanent 
historic value.’’—The Right Hon. C. F. G. Master- 
man in the Westminster Gazette. ‘* Mr. Spender 
has the secret of handling detail without dullness.’’ 
—The Times. ‘‘ This admirable biography.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. Two vols. Illus. 42/- net 


M. BARRIE 


COURAGE, Sir J. M. Barrie’s Rectorial 
Address to the Students of St. Andrews 
University, is now in its 16th edition. 
Cloth, 2/- net; Leather, 5/- net; and in pamphlet 
form, 6d, net 


THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE PLAYS 
OF SIR J. M. BARRIE—Mary Rose (The New 
Title to be published shortly) ; Quality Street ; The 
Admirable Crichton ; What Every Woman Knows; 
Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire; A Kiss for Cinderella; The 
Old Lady Shows Her Medals, and Other Plays; 
The Twelve-Pound Look, and Other Plays. Other 
volumes in preparation. 

Cloth, 5/- net each; Leather, 7/6 net each 


THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF SIR J. M. BARRIE—A 
Window in Thrums; Auld Licht Idylls; My Lady 
Nicotine ; When a Man’s Single ; Margaret Ogilvy ; 
The Little White Bird. 

Cloth, 5/- net each; Leather, 7/6 net each 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF THE 
WORKS OF SIR J. M. BARRIE—Peter Pan 
in Kensington Gardens, with plates in colour by 
Arthur Rackham, cloth, 10/6 net and 25/- net; 
Peter and Wendy, with plates in colour by F. D. 
Bedford, 10/6 net; Peter and Wendy, with plates 
in colour and black-and-white by Mabel Lucie 
Attwell, 7/6 net; Quality Street, with plates in 
colour by Hugh Thomson, 20/- net; The Admir- 
able Crichton, with plates in colour by Hugh 
Thomson, 25/- net 


LORD MILNER 
(| QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR by 


MILNER, is recommended by the press of every 
political party. Written with ‘‘ courage and com- 
plete sincerity.’’—The Times. Containing ‘‘ many 
suggestive trains of thought.’-—Morning Post. 
‘* The argument is sound, the outlook singularly 
impartial, the conclusions moderate, but enlight- 
ened.’”’-—Nation. ‘‘ Lord Milner will receive a 


respectful hearing from men and women of all . 


parties.’-—Manchester Guardian. 7/6 net 


NEW LIST 


LORD CURZUN 


TALES OF TRAVEL. By the Marquess 
Curzon oF Kepieston, K.G. ‘‘ In this book he 
is not only a scholar but an undergraduate of quick 
and humorous decisions.’’—The Times. ‘‘ Full of 
fascinating material.’’—Evening News. ‘‘ Packed 
with good things.’’—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ ‘ Tales 
of Travel’ is a refreshment.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Abounds with good stories.’’—Daily Express. 
Illustrated. 28/- net 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


q 


THE EDITIONS OF RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
COLLECTED VERSE. = The one-volume India 
paper edition, cloth, 25/- net; leather, 35/- net. 
The original one-volume edition, cloth 25/- net; 
leather, 35/- net. The original three-volume 
edition, £3 3/- net the set. THE RUDYARD 
KIPLING CALENDAR with a quotation for 
every day of the year, selected from the Works of 
RupyarRD Kiptinc. Bound in cloth, 3/6 net. 


THE RUDYARD KIPLING “ JUST-SO- 
STORIES’’ PAINTING BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. New title, How the Alphabet was 
Made. Just published, 2/6 net. Already pub- 
lished: The Elephant’s Child; The Sing-Song of 
Old Man Kangaroo; How the Rhinoceros Got His 
Skin. 2/6 net each 


LORD FISHER 


Lorp FIsHER’s two famous volumes-—MEMORIES 
and RECORDS—should be read in conjunction 
with Mr. Churchill’s new book, ‘‘ The World 
Crisis.” Each volume, 20/- net 


LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 


G. 


Lorp Ernest Hami._ton’s QLD DAYS AND 
NEW is uniform with his most successful volume 
Forty Years On.’’ ‘‘ In Old Days and New’ 
Lord Ernest has observed the pageant of life with 
merry eyes. Excellent raconteur he proves him- 
self on nearly every page.’’—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ A 
thoroughly amusing book.’’—Morning Post. 
‘* Lord Ernest makes a vivid and extraordinarily 
acute contrast between the aristocracy of a hundred 
years ago and the aristocracy of to-day. ...A 
book brimful of good anecdote.’’—Daily Graphic. 
With Portrait. 15/- net 


K. CHESTERTON 
THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


by G. K. CHESTERTON, is the first volume to be 
published in HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
PEOPLE'S LIBRARY. Other volumes to be 
published immediately are: Everyday Biology by 
J. Arthur Thomson; The Atom and the Electron 
by J. W. N. Sullivan; Victorian Poetry by John 
Drinkwater ; The Poetry of Architecture by Frank 
Rutter; The Story of the Renaissance by Sidney 
Dark. 

Prospectus on Application. 2/6 net each volume 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., WARWICK SQ., LONDON, E.C, 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A Book 
(selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaTurDAy Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page whenever space permits. 

2.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

3.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 87. 


Two WEIGHTY VOLUMES OF THE CHELSEA SAGE, 
GREAT ORACLE OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. 
Defenceless, 1, against grim wolves that maul me. 
Some little-ear,’? some ‘‘ dusty-miller ’’ call me. 
‘* Skims, while on wing, the surface of the sea.’’ 
From branch to branch he flits, from tree to tree. 
To heart of Spaniard a concoction dear. 
jJacta est alea: now it’s in our rear! 
Here, store of hay and corn we hope to find. 
Search, sir, but learning you must leave behind. 
Should all else fail, on this we will rely. 
10. Unveiled behold the secrets of the sky! 
ll. Yellow-crowned kinglet, haunter of the woods. 
12. Supplies all markets with the needed goods. 
13. In this lies strength, I heard a wise one say. 
14. Will that elusive beast be found some day? 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 85. 


” 


Solution 

L uri D1! Uri, first of the Forest Cantons, may be 
A Ipin E called the heart of Switzerland. 

K idderminste R 

E Isto Ww? 2 The birth-place of John Bunyan. 

S hort-cak E 
tU rba N , 

P  heasan T*% % Takes its name from the Phasis, a river 
E We of Colchis. 

R eptili A 

I ntellee T 

O piat E 

R ive R 


Acrostic No. 85.—Out of sixty-four names the lot has 
again fallen upon that skilful solver the Rev. J. Wallace Kidston, 
3 Pembroke Gardens, W.8, who has chosen as his prize ‘ The 
Sands of Time,’ by Walter Sichel, published by Hutchinson and 
reviewed in our columns on October 20, under the title ‘ Mr. 
Sichel’s Memoirs.’ Fifty-five other competitors named this book, 
eighteen preferred ‘ Leopold I of Belgium,’ seventeen ‘ A Short 
Handbook of Literary Terms,’ ten ‘ Aromatics and the Soul,’ etc., 
etc. 

Atso Correct :—Varach, J. B. Dick, Igidie, Margaret, M. 
Hogarth, Barberry, lago, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mark Bates, Bos- 
kerris, Dr. C. M. Tinkler, M. A. S. McFarlane, L. M. Maxwell, 
Lionel Cresswell, Dolmar, E. Barrett, A. D. H., C. J. Warden, 
Nellie Parker, N. O. Sellam, Fosc, Spican, Lethendy, Nora H. 
Boothroyd, K. Jones, F. M. Petty, Shorne Hill, Coque, John 
Lennie, Sydney Payne, Old Mancunian, C. H. Burton, Oakapple, 
D. Barnard, Peppy, F. S. Pitt, Gay, Martha, Zyk, G. T., Lilian, 
Gunton, Caradoc, Fides, C. E. C., R. Ransom, Stucco, C. A. S., 
R. H. Keate, M. Bigham, Merton, Trike, Doric, Lady Victoria 
Manners, Mrs. Yarrow, Hedulo, W. E. Groves, Monks Hill, 
H. M. Vaughan, William Birkenruth, F. I. Morcom, Mrs. J. 
Butler and Carlton. 

One Licut Wronc :—Pipso, Quis, Farsdon, Tot, M. B. 
Hughes, J. Chambers, W. Rhys Jones, Bordyke, Jeff, R. H. A., 
William Cecil, G. M. White, J. S. Hodgson, A. R., Lady Duke, 
Jennet B. Parker, Materfamilias, W. Sydney Price, Menstrien, 
A. S. Gosset, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, W. P. Short, B. Alder, 
A. R. Groves, Joyce Short, Madge, I. C. Brown, C. O. R., 
M. Kingsford, M. I. R., Lt.-Col. J. H. Collett, Green Price, 
Lapin Agile, Cabbage, Travell, C. R. Price, R. F. Armitage, 
Albert E. K. Wherry, Arthur Mills, Pelican, D. B. Kibler, B. 
Brewster, Jonel, and K. M. C. 

Two Licuts Wronc :—Elsie Dury, Glamis, Tyro, C. E. P., 
J. B. Lancaster, Martin, Felix, Mrs. Wheeler, A. B. Miller, Lady 
Alastair Graham, A. D. G., Fogey, Joan Spencer, and Sarbaz. 

. H. Cottett anp H. M. VaucGuHan.—Solutions of No. 83 
acknowledged October 27. As explained the week before, Aphis 
cannot be accepted for Apis. 

To Reapers Aproap.—See Special Quarterly Acrostic in last 
week’s issue. 
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Episodes of the Month 
German Trade or World Security ? 


By PROFESSOR LYDE (University of London) 


Helping the Historian 
By L. J. MAXSE 


Somewhere in Switzerland 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN 


Some Impressions of a Lawn Tennis 


Tour 
By MISS K. McKANE 


The Goshawk 


By MISS FRANCES PITT 


The Founder of the Athenzum 


By J. A. STRAHAN 


An Impression of Post-War Italy 
By MAJOR NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 


Anomalies 


By MISS M. GODLEY 


English Slang through French Eyes 


By EDGAR PRESTON 


Britain’s Youngest Colony 
By Mrs. TAWSE JOLLIE 


Correspondence Section 


The Problem of the British Empire 
By the Ricut Hon. STANLEY M. BRUCE 


The World-wide Organization of German Booby Traps 


Price 3s. net | 
8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


HOUSE OF STOCKWELL announce 
‘DANTE ALIGHIERI’ 


Apostle of Freedom 
By LONSDALE RAGG, B.D. 
Handsome Cloth and Gold, 6/- net. 

‘‘ The work of a practised preacher who uses Dante to supply 
valuable lessons for the world of to-day,” says The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement. 

“‘Its eight papers, its prologue and its interesting appendices 
thoughtfully expound the religious lessons of the Florentine’s 
Poems,”’ says the Scotsman. 

“ Full of knowledge, of enthusiasm, of admiration, founded in 
long and loving study,” says Dundee Advertiser. 

Obtainable from all Booksellers, or from the Publisher : 


London: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


TOWARDS LIFE 


HAPPY, HEALTHY, EFFICIENT 


By A. RABAGLIATI, M.A., M.D., Author of “*Initis,’’ ‘Human 
Life and the Body,”’ etc., etc. 10s. 6d. net. 


BRADFORD: LUND, HUMPHRIES & Co. 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL Co., 3 Tudor St., E.C.4 
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P.S. KING & SON, LTD 


ESSAYS IN APPLIED ECONOMICS 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 200 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Contents.—The Private Use of Money—Employers and Economic 
Chivalry—Long and Short Hirings—Unemployment and the Great 
Slump—A Minimum Wage for Agriculture—Trade Boards and the 
Cave Committee—Prices and Wages from 1896-1914—Eugenics and 
Some Wage Problems—Smal!l Holdings—The Concentration of Popu- 
lation—Some Aspects of the Housing Problem—The Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Income Tax—Income Tax and ger 
Societies—The Real Ratio of International Interchange—The Foreign 
Exchanges—The Exchange Value of Legal Tender Money. 


A HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By HAROLD A. INNIS, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Department 
of Political Economy in the University of Toronto. 


Demy 8vo. 376 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
The Times Literary Supplement.—‘‘ The first part is a fully docu- 
mented sketch of the history and economic deve nt of Canada in 


the days before the coming of the railway . . . The latter part is a 
study, largely statistical, of the expansion of the railway, freights, 
passengers, earnings, and expenses.’ 

S. Wales Daily News.—‘ Dr. Innis deals with every phase of this 
development in a most exhaustive manner, with the result that his 
book is a source of information on the subject. Everyone concerned 
in railway schemes, either technically or fi jally, will find this 
work of absorbing interest, while teachers of economic geography 
will find in it much useful material not included in any ordinary 
text-book for the instruction of their pupils.” 


RESTORATION OF THE WORLD’S 
CURRENCIES 


By R. A. LEHFELDT, D.Sc., Professor of Economics in the 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg; Author of ‘‘ Gold 
Prices and the Witwatersrand.’’ Demy 8vo. 160 pp. Cloth, 6s. 
The Times Lite-ary Supplement.—‘ It preserves a studious impar- 
tiality, and is marked throughout by wide reading and observation, as 
by sound and careful thought and reasoning.” 
Financier.— To the general reader interested in current economics 
the book will be found of absorbing interest and should prove of 
invaluable service to students.” 


Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith St., 
WESTMINSTER. 


Company Meeting 


BUENOS ,AYRES & PACIFIC RLY. 


The Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Railway Company (Ltd.) was held on the 26th ult. 

The Viscount St. Davids, the Chairman of the Company, pre- 
sided, and, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
dealt first with the position in the Argentine. When he was in 
that country a year ago the tone was most optimistic ; on visiting 
the Argentine a couple of months go, however, the tone was 
quite the reverse; people were talking of bad times and of a 
crisis. He thought the change of tone was to be attributed to the 
fact that the cattle industry was doing badly, but for his part he 
did not treat that as a very serious state of affairs because he 
had always thought that too much of the good land there, which 
ought to have been devoted to agriculture, was being given up 
to cattle, and when cattle were doing badly it was likely that 
agriculture would increase. As a matter of fact, they were seeing 
something of that to-day. 

There was another good point in the position in the Argentine, 
which was that immigration was beginning again, and the 
country was getting the people who were so badly wanted if 
its great spaces were to be filled up. Again, the experiment of 
cotton growing in the extreme north of the country was becoming 
something more than an experiment ; it looked as if it were likely 
to be a great success. That would be an advantage not only to the 
Argentine, but to the people of this country and of Lancashire, 
because instead of buying cotton in America, where the ex- 
change was against us, we could go to the Argentine, where 
the exchange was favourable. As to the position of their own 
undertaking, before the war there was no question but that the 
railway was over-built, but since the war they had confined 
themselves to completing their work by building little branches 
and sidings. A great deal had been done in that way, and the 
policy had been amply justified. 

During the year under review they had had the biggest traffic 
the railway had ever taken, the gross receipts going up to 
48,671,000, and he ventured to tell them that, big as that 
traffic was in the conditions prevailing to-day, they might look 
upon that as something like a fair guide to the traffics the 
line was likely to have in the future. Up to date their traffic 
showed an increase of £43,000, which came upon an increase 
of £1,200,000 last year, and a very big increase indeed in the 
year before, and given an average harvest, and that they were 
able to remit their money at an average rate of round about 40d., 
he felt very confident that when the Board met the shareholders 
next year they would be able to recommend as good a dividend 
as was being suggested that day. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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—T. FISHER LATEST= 
UNWIN’S BOOKS 


THE PROBLEM OF THE OBELISKS 
By R. ENGLEBACH. Cloth, 9s. net. Illustrated. 
In this book the author, at present Chief Inspector 
of Antiquities, Upper Egypt, gives in non-technical lan- 
guage the history of an obelisk from the moment the 
ancient Egyptian engineers arrived at the granite quar- 
ries at Aswan, until it was erected before the pylon 
of a temple. 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 
y GUSTAV CASSEL. Translated b S 
McCase. Cloth. 2 volumes, 42s. net. heroes 

The distinguished Swedish economist has been promi- 
nent for some years amongst the experts who have been 
trying to find the remedy of Europe’s maladies, and 
his great work will be welcomed by English economists 
and by many others. 


THROUGH FORMOSA: 
AN ACCOUNT OF JAPAN’S ISLAND COLONY 
By OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., Author 
of “‘ British North Borneo,’’ ‘‘ The Song of Tia- 
datha,”’ etc. Illustrated with photographs and a 
map. Cloth, 15s. net. 
An account of a journey through a beautiful and 
fascinating country which to Europeans is one of the 
least known islands of the Eastern Seas. 


THE LOST FLUTE 
Being a Translation from the French, by GertrRuDE 
LAUGHLIN JOERISSEN, of the book of FRANZ 
TOUSSAINT, entitled ‘“‘Le Flute de Jade: Poesies 
Chinoise.’’ Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
A charming selection of Chinese poems, some of 
which have endured for more than thirty centuries. 


NEW IDYLLIA: sxercuts or a stREAM 
By MORTON LUCE. 5s. net. 

Originally printed separately in ‘‘ The Nineteenth 
Century,”’ these three connected poems are now pub- 
lished in book form. Theories of beauty, art, verse 
and the like are blended with the descriptive elements, 
and a human story links the three together. 


THIS EARTH OF OURS: 
TALKS ABOUT MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS, VOLCANOES, 
EARTHQUAKES AND GEYSERS, AND OTHER THINGS 
By J. H. FABRE. Translated from the French 
by Percy F. Bicknett. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
No more pleasing presentation of the main facts 
of physiography could be desired than is to be found 
in this book. 


UNWIN’S CABINET LIBRARY 


F’cap. 8vo. Cloth bound, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. net. 
Leather bound, gilt lettered, 5s. net. 


List of Volumes. 
1. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD. 
2. THE DELIVERANCE. By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
3. THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. 
By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
4. MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING. 
By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
5. CATHARINE FURZE. By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
6. CLARA HOPGOOD. By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
7. DREAMS. By OLIVE SCHREINER 
8. THE GHOST SHIP. By RICHARD MIDDLETON. 
9. ALMAYER’S FOLLY. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
10. AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLAND. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
11. TALES OF UNREST. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 


1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W,C.2 
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Sale by Auction 


34 and 35 NEW BOND STRERT, W.1. 


Is. NOVEMBER Is. FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION 
“Is it Peace?’ (Mr. Lloyd George answered) Each Sale commencing at One o’clock precisely :— 
Unemployment and the Remedy Nov. 7-9th.— VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS selecte¢ from a 
Armistice Day (Poem) Capt. John J. Willoughby COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY. 
The Financial Policy of Labour (A Reply to Mr. Clynes) Nov. 12-16th.—The Second Portion of the famous GARDNER 
W. W. Paine COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, BROAD. 
(Joint General Manager of Lloyds Bank, Ltd.) SIDES, etc., relating to London, formed by the late J. E, 
The Folly of Feminine Franchise Anthony Ludovici Gardner, Esq., the property of the late Major Sir EDWARD 
A Daughter of Kings (Story) Maud Diver COATES, Bt., M.P. (sold by Order of his Executors). 
Is the League of Nations a World Court or a World Ciub? Sales on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Stéphane Lauzanne (Editor of ‘* Le Matin ’’) 
‘* The Road Away, from Revolution ’’ (A Reply to ex-Presi- = 
dent Woodrow Wilson) J. O. P. Bland k 
Queensland at the Cross Roads Justitia 4a 
Sea Gulls E. L. Grant Watson of | 
The Death of Yesterday’s Books Stephen Graham = 
** Says Sergeant Murphy ”’ A. P. Garland he J 
The Iron Despots (Sketch) Stephen Southwold There is nothing the, — 
Modern Superstitions E. S. P. Haynes Bookcase, which 6 rose at all 
Industrial Insurance Legislation J. J. Bisgood Th ne Bt Critical eve of the most fastidious home- 
Bernard Shaw as a Thinker (iv) Henry Arthur Jones 
The Character of a Fine Gentleman H. C. Irwin 
The Richest Man in the World Albert Kinross 
The Triumph of Hassan Horace Shipp Handsome 1 Catalogue FREE. 
The Surrender of the Navy League we! ==—a8) WILLIAM BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
The English Review, 4 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London ¥ a C 
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PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 
Life Assurance furnishes the : 


ideal method of protecting a 


Browne 


The Reliable Family Medicime The Best Remedy known for partnership against the death ste 
with over years eputativn 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
Always ask for a of a partner. 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Aste ihe A True Palliative in NEURALGIA | 
DIARRHEA, COLIC, 
other Bowel Complaints, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD , 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 : . 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED | 


Chairman: The Right Hon. R. McCKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors: FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
OVER 1730 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Subscribed Capital - -£38,117,103 
Paid-up Capital - - - 10,860,852 
Reserve Fund - - = 10,860,852 
Deposits (June 30th, 1923) - 347,900,203 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON E.C. 2 


AFFILIATIONS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. = 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


~The Saturday Review 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
DAILY, 1.45 to 10.90 (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.90. Change of Programme.) 


NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 
MATHESON LANG in 
“GUY FAWKES” 


“CLIMBING MOUNT EVEREST” 
(Part 4, “‘ The Assault on the Mountain ’’). 


Another FU-MANCHU Mystery—“ ARRON’S ROD” 
HAROLD LLOYD in JUST DROP IN” 
MONTY BANKS in comedy, “OILS WELLS” 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY. 


MILTON SILLS, ANNA Q. NILSSON and 
THEODORE KOSLOFF in a Cecil B. de Mille Production 
ADAM’S RIB” 


LIGE CONLEY in comedy, “ THIS WAY OUT” 
Nature Study—‘‘ Up 'Neath the Silver Lining.” 
More funny antics of Felix, the Cat, etc. 
Managing Director, Sim Oswatp 


INGSWAY THEATRE. (Gerrard 4032.) 
K Evenings at 9. MAGIC. 
Preceded at 8.30 by The Dark Lad 
of the Sonnets. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. 


Art Galleries 


Weeks. 


P © BRITISH, INDIA Cos 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


0. 8. 


Educational 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight 
years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Playing 
Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Esoort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SCHOOL, 


GROSVENOR GALLERIES 
Exhibitions open: 
(1) ALLAN GWYNNE-JONES. Paintings. 
(2) HENRY RUSHBURY, A.R.W.S. Drawings. 


(8) VERNON WETHERED. Watercolours. 
(4) K. HILTON YOUNG (Lady Scott). Sculpture. 


5la, New Bond Street, W.1., 10-6. Sats., 10-4. Is. 


Restaurants and Hotels 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11, 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UTHORS and Others.—MSS. quickly and accurately 


copied. Any clerical work undertaken. Temporary Secre- 
taries supplied. Miss TOWLER, 60 Conduit Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. 


CAFE ROYAL 


The rebuilding of the Café Royal was due to commence in July; 

during this period there will be no cessation of business. 

The old traditions of this establishment will be maintained both 

during and after the reconstruction, both as regards its Cellars 
and Cuisine. 


Telephones: Gerrard 1223 (§ lines). Telegrams: Restaurant, Piccr.” 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 


Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. 


Telephone: Kensincton 1320. Telegrams: ‘‘ Hioucasts, Kyiouts, Lonpon.” 


Visitors to London (and ents) should use 


DARLIN TON’S 


Very emphatically tops them all."—Dariry Grapnic. 


L N D N A brilliant book.”"—Tue Times. 


“ Particularly good"'—AcapEmy. 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E. 10/- 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.''—Ltverpoot Dairy Post. 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans.7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
60 Illustrations Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illostrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 


N. DEVON & CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & CORNWALL. 
2/6 OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Liangellen—Darlington. London—Simpkin'’s. Paris and New Yerk— 
Guntens’e. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


For EASIEST STARTING 
in Cold Weath’er———use 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION 


ANGLO... MERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 
36 QUEE,. .NNE’S GATE, LONDON, 


Books 


OOKS.—Bon Gaultier Book of Ballads illustrated by Doyle, 

Leech, and Crowquill (scarce), 10s. 6d.; Lecky, History of 

England in the 18th Century, 7 vols., ‘1913, 25s. ; Morris, 
Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
coloured plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s.; Schliemann’s Troy and 
its Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Antiquity, 1875, 30s. ; Troja, 
Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, 1884, 
30s.; Who Was Who, 1897-1916, A Supplement to Who’s Who, 
new copies pub, 21s. 1917, 7s. 9d. post free; Hammond’s Masonic 
Emblems and Jewels, 1917, 21s.; Opere ‘del Conte Alagarotti, 
8 vols., fine set, Livorno, 1764, £3 3s.; Studies from Russian 
Ballet, 21s. for 6s. ; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., 
£5 5s.; Schiller’s Works in German, 12 vols., and Album, 1847, 
41 5s.; Green’s History English People, profusely illustrated, 
4 vols., 1892, £3 3s.; Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, £1 2s. post 
free ; CEuvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; Meredith’s 
Works, fine set, 17 vols., £45; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 vols., 
fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., 
415 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If 
you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Send a list of books you will exchange for others. Epwarp 
Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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The Saturday Review 


Three opinions: 


““ Its leading articles and criticisms are as vigorous and 


as full of keen commonsense as ever.”’ } 
The Morning Post. 


; *‘TIt is pleasant to see so old-established a Review so 
vigorous and progressive—a thing of to-day and not a 
mere survival.”’ 


The Evening News. 


*‘ The fundamental artistic and literary aphorism, that 
Conservatives always write (which meaas think) better than 
democrats or futurists, seems to receive fresh confirmation in 


every number of the SATURDAY REVIEW.”’ 
La Tribuna (Rome). 


Gq The SATURDAY REVIEW stands for an enlightened con- 
servatism, the protection of English prestige and traditions, 
closer union and co-operation with eur partners in the Empire, 
the ruthless stamping out of anarchy and Bolshevism, the restric- 
tion of the State machinery to its proper function, and freedom 
for the individual in his commercial and social existence. 


@ Every regular subscriber gives moral and material support to 
these objects, and ensures a weekly intellectual provision for 
his household. 


ROYCE 


NEW FEATURES 


No. 1I—SPECIAL ROLLS-ROYCE 


SIX BRAKES 


SYSTEM (PATENTED) 
(IN CONFORMITY WITH GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS) 


No. 2—SPECIAL ROLLS-ROYCE 


ENGINE SUSPENSION 


SYSTEM (PATENTED) 


WHEREBY THE. UNAVOIDABLE VIBRATIONS OF A VIGOROUS 
ENGINE AT LOW SPEEDS (TORQUE-REACTION) ARE ELIMINATED. 
All 40/50 H.P. Chassis ordered on and after this date will be fitted 
with these two features, W'THOUT ADDITION TO THE USUAL 
CHASSIS PRICE, viz. £1,850 (long chassis £50 extra). 
All 20 H.P. Chassis ordered on and after this date will be fitted 
with feature No. 2, WITHOUT ADDITION TO THE USUAL 
CHASSIS PRICE, viz. £1,100. 


ines, ROLLS-ROYCE LTD., 15 Conduit Street, London, W-1 « ondon” 
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